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A  COPPER  PLATE,  Representing  a  regular  Pentagon,  with  additio¬ 
nal  Out- Works,  Regular  and  Irregular,  as  the  Situation  requires  5 
together  with  the  Method  of  Fortification  by  the  belt  Authors. 
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.  !  furnilh. 

.  iSves  and  diftribures 
.munition  to  the  Compa- 
iiies,  keeps  a  Roll  of  the 
Officers,  to  do  them  Jufiicc 
in  their  Duty  •  and,  by  the 


employ'd  tinaci 
to  carry  his  Orders  ;  a  Lien^  ij! 
tenant-General  is  allowed 
two  *Aids  de  Camp ,  and 
Major-General  one. 

ALARM  is  a  Hidden  ; 
Calling  to  Arms,  upon  an 
Apprehenfiou  of  Danger  f 
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Adjutant  >  . ok  Aid- 

Major,  is  an  Officer 
appointed  to  eafe  the  Majors 
in  his  Duty  :  he  nightly  re-  * 
ccives  the  Orders  from  the 
Brigade-Major',  which  he 
carries  to  his  Colonel ,  and 
then  delivers  them  to  the 
SerjeantsaRombloA  in  aRing. 
If  there  be  Detachments  for 
Convoys,  Guards  or  Parties, 
he  gives  the  Number  each 
Company  muft  furnifh,with 
the  Hour  and  Place  of  Ren¬ 
dezvous  :  he  places  the 
Guards,  and  makes  Detach¬ 
ments  for  whatotherGuards 
the  Regiment  is  to  furniffi. 
He  receives  and  diftributes 
Ammunition  to  the  Compa¬ 
nies,  keeps  a  Roll  of  the 
Officers,  to  do  themjuflice 
in  their  .Duty  ;  and,  by  the 
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Major’s  Order,  regulates 
the  Price  of  Bread,  Beer, 
Meat,  &c.  to  prevent  the 
Men’s  beisg  impofed  on  by 
the  Sutlers .  Each  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Horfe  has  an  Ad¬ 
jutant,  and  a  Regiment  of 
Foot  has  one  for  each  Bat- 

4 

talion. 

Advance- Fojje,  is  aMoat 
round  the  Glacis,  or  Efpla- 
nade  of  a  Place  to  prevent 
a  Surprize. 

Aid de  Camp  is  anOfficer 
employ’d  under  th tGeneral, 
to  carry  his  Orders ;  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  is  allowed 
two  Aids  de  Camp ,  and  a 
Major-General  one. 

ALARM  is  a  fudden 
Calling  to  Arms,  upon  an 
Apprehenfion  of  Danger 
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frpm  the  Enemy ;  a  falfe 
Alarm  is  fometimes  occafi- 
'  °n’d  by  a  fearful  and  neg¬ 
ligent  Centinel,  and  fome¬ 
times  designedly  by  a  dili¬ 
gent  Officer,  to  try  the  Vi- 
<  gi lance  of  the  Guards. 
Alarm-Poflls  theGround 
appointed  by  the  Quarter- 
Mafter -General  for  each 
Regiment  to  march  to,  in 
cafe  of  an  Alarm  :  Alarm - 
Pojl  inaGarrifon,  is  the 
pjace  alloted  eachRegiment 
to  draw  up  in. 

AMBUSCADE  or  Am- 

bujh,  is  a  lurking  Party  in  a 
"Wood,  or  other  convenient 
Place  to  furprize  an  Enemy. 

AMMUNITION  im¬ 
plies  all  Sorts  of  Military 
Stores. 

Ammunition-Bread  is  car¬ 
ried  with  an  Army  for  the 
Subfiftence  of  the  Troops  ; 
tzch  Soldier  receiving  gLoaf 
of  fix  Pound  every  4  Days. 

ANGLEinFortification, 
is  thus  explain’d.  (1.)  An - 
gle  of  the  Centre ,  is  made 
by  two  Lines  drawn  from 
the  Center,  to  any  Side  of 
the  Polygon.  (2.)  Angle  of 
the  Polygon ,  is  made  by  the 
meeting  of  two  Sides  of  the 
Polygon,  and  is  the  fame 
with  th t  Angle  qf  thcGor ■  <r  et 
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(3  )  Angle  of  the  Curtin  or 
of  the  Flank,  is  form’d  by 
meeting  of  a  Flank  and  a 
Curtin.  (4  )  Angle  of  the 
Shoulder ,  is  formed  by  one 
Face  and  one  Flank,  (y.) 
Fianked  Angle ,  is  the  meeU 
ing  of  two  Faces.  (6.)  An¬ 
gle  of  the  Tenail ,  ox  Flank? 
i ng  Ang Ie}  is  com po fed  of 
the  Line  of  Defence  and 
the  Curtin.  (7.)  Angle 
forming  the  Flank ,  is  an 
Angle  com pp fed  of  one 
Flank  and  one  Demigorge. 
(8.)  Angle  forming  the  Face , 
is  the  inwardAngle,compof- 
ed  of  pne  FLnk  and  one 
Face.  (9.)  Angle  of  the 
Moat  is  formed  before  the 
Center  of  the  Curtin, by  the 
outward  Line  of  the  Fofse. 
(10.)  Angle  Sallianty  or 
Sallying  Angle,  advances 
with  its  Point  toward  the 
Country  ;  fuch  is  theAngle 
of  the  Counterfcarp  before 
the  Point  of  a  Ball  ion.  (11.) 
Angle  Kentranf,  or  Been - 
tf  ing  Angle ,  points  towards 
the  Body  of  the  Place  ;  as 
the  Angle  of  the  Counter- 
fcarp  before  the  Center  of 
the  Curtin. 

ANTESTATUREisa 
Retrenchment  hafliJy  made 
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of  Gat '  ym  or  Pali  fades,  to 
check  an  Enemy  who  is 
gaining  Ground.  This  .is 
call’d  to  Difpurc  Ground. 

APPRO  ACHES  are  .the 
Trenches,. Places  of  Arms, 
Lodgments,  Sap,  Gallery, 
and  all  Works  whereby  the 
the  Believers  advance  to- 
wards  a  Place  ;  iee  Attack 
and  'Trench . 

ARMS  ;  Place  of  Arms 
in  a  Garrifon,  is  a  Place  pi¬ 
loted  for  the  Garrifon  to 
draw  up  in, upon  anyAlarm, 
or  other  Occafioq.  Place 
of  Arms  at  aSiegeare  fmall 
Redoubts  edged  with  a  Pa- 
rapet^containing  a  fmall  Par¬ 
ty  of  Me i),  to  defend  the 
Trenches  againft  Sallies. 

ARM  i  is  a  Body  of 
Troops  confiding  of  Horfe, 
Foot  and  Dragoons,  with 
Artillery  and  Provifions.  Ic 
is  divided  into  Brigades. 

Flying-Army  is  a  fmall 
Body  under  ^Lieutenant  or 
Major-General,  fent  out  to 
harrafs  the  Country,  inter¬ 
cept  Convoys,  prevent  the 
Ene  roies  Incur  (Ion's,  cover 
its  own  Garrifons^  and  keep 
the  Enemy  in  continual 
Alarm. 

/Tings  of  an  Army ,  are 
fhe  Troops  encamped  on 
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the  Flanks  ;  they  are  gene¬ 
ra!  ly  Horfe  and  Dragoons, 
and  are  called  the  Right  and 
Left  Wings. 

AR  TILLERY  is  a  Ma¬ 
gazine  of  all  forts  of  Arms 
and  Provifions  for  an  Army, 
as  Cannon,  Mortars, Bombs, 
Balls,  Petards,  Grenades, 
(mall Balls,  Powder,  Match, 
all  forts  of  Hand-Tools, 
Planks,  Boards, Rope,  Coal, 
Tallow,  Pitch,  Rofin,  Sul¬ 
phur,  Saltpetre,  Quick- 
match  ,all  forts  of  Fireworks, 
Pontons,  and  many  other 
Things,  n  The  Attendants 
a  xtCondu  Bars ,  Bombard eersy 
Gunners ,  Matrojfes ,  Pio¬ 
neers  ,  Pont  on- Men ,  Carpen¬ 
ters ,  /Fheelwriohts ,  Smiths , 
Coopers ,  '1  in- Men,  and 

Collar -  Makers . 

Artillery-Park  is  a  Place 
appointed  by  the  Quarter - 
Mafier-General  in  the  Rear 
of  both  Lines  of  the  Army 
for  encamping  the  Artillery 
which  is  drawn  up  inLines ; 
the  Guns  are  in  one  Line  ; 
the  Ammunition  Waggons 
form  two  or  three  Lines, 60 
"Paces  behind  the  Guns, and 
30  from  each  other  ;  the 
Pontons  andTpmbrils  make 
the  laft  Line  :  The  whole 

is 
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is  furrounded  with  a  Rope, 
which  forms  th cPark.  The 
Gunners  and  Matrojjes  en¬ 
camp  on  the  Flanks, and  the 
Conductors ,  Bombardeers , 
Ponton-Men  and  Artificers 
in  the  Rear. 

ASSAULT  or  Storm,  is 
the  Effort  made  to  carry  a 
Pcft,  and  is  generally  made 
by  the  Regiments  that  have 
the  Guard  of  the  Trenches, 
fuftained  by  Detachments 
from  the  Army  ;  while  the 
Aflaulc  continues,  the  Bat¬ 
teries  ceafe  for  fear  of  kil¬ 
ling  their  own  Men. 

ASSEMBLY  is  the  fe- 
cond  Beat  of  Drum  before 
a  March  ;  the  firft  is  called 
the  General ,  the  Soldiers 
then  prepare  to  march  ;  the 
fecond  is  cal  led  th zAjJembly 
at  which  they  flrike, and  roll 
up  their  Tents,and  ftand  to 
their  Arms  ;  and  the  third 
is  called  t  he  fk/tf  remand  then 
the,  Army  begins  to  move. 

ATTACK  ;  to  attack  a 
Fort,  a  Poft,  or  a  Body  of 
Troops,  is  the  fame  as  to  ai- 
fault,  or  endeavour  to  carry* 
a  thing  by  force ;  it  is  a  much 
properer  Word  than  A  (fault. 

.Attack  ;  the  Attacks  in  a 
Siege  are  the  Works,  where¬ 
by  the  Be'icgers  advance 
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under.Coyer  to  the  Place* 
There  are  commonly  two 
Attacks,  each  mounted  by  a 
General  Officer,  and  thefe 
have  mutual  Communicati¬ 
on,  by  Lines  or  Trenches, 
parallel  to  the  Polygon  of 
theplace,  that  they  may  not 
be  enfiladed,  and  are  called 
the  Parallels,  theBoyau,  or 
theLines  of  Communication. 

Falfe  Attacks  are  never 
carried  on  with  that  Vigour, 
as  the  other  ;  being  defigned 
to  favour  the  real  Attack  by 
amufing  the  Enemy,  and  ob¬ 
liging  theGarrifon  to  a  ftric- 
ter  Duty. 

B 

BACULE  isaGatemade 
like  a  Pit-fall,  with  a  Coun- 
ter-poize  before  th<  Corps  de 
Gardes  advanced  near  the 
Gates, which  is  fupportedby 
two  great  Stakes. 

BAGGAGE-WAG¬ 
GONS  arc  fhofe  in  which 
the  Officers  and  Regiments 
Baggage  is  carried  ;  before  a 
March  they  are  appointed  a 
Rendezvous,  and  are  there 
marfhaird  by  the  Waggon* 
Mafter -General^  according 
to  the  Rank  the  Regiments 
have  in  the  Army.  On  a 

March 
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March  they  are  fometimes 
ordered  to  follow  their  ref- 
peftive  Columns  of  the 
Army,  fometimes  to  follow 
the  March  of  the  Artillery, 
and  fometimes  to  make 
a  Column  by  themfelves. 
The  General’ s  Baggage  is 
firft.  If  the  Army  march 
from  the  Right,  the  Baggage 
of  that  Wing  has  the  Van  : 
if  from  the  Left,  the  Bag¬ 
gage  of  the  Left  has  the  Van; 
Each  Waggon  has  a  diftin- 
guifhing  Flag  to  (how  to 
what  Regiment  k  belongs. 

BAGONET  is  a  fliort 
broad  Dagger,  made  with 
Iron  Handles  and  Rings  that 
go  over  the  Muzzle  of  the 
Firelock,  and  are  lerewed 
faft ;  fb  that  the  Soldier  fires 
with  the  Bagonet  on  the 
Muzale  of  his  Piece,  and 
is  ready  to  aft  againft  Horle. 

Bail,  Red-hot  Ball ,  are 
made  hot  in  a  Forge  near 
the  Gun  :  Which  being  loa¬ 
ded  with  Powder,  and  wad¬ 
ded  with  a  green  Turf,  is 
Ipung’d  with  a  wet  Spunge, 
,  and  laid  at  a  fmall  Elevation; 
that  the  Ball,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Forge  with  a  long 
Iron  Ladle  may  Aide  down, 
the  Gunner  at  the  fame  time 
being  ready  to  Fire  ;  It  not 
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only  fires  conbuftible  Mat* 
ter,  but  floors  and  Planks. 

Ball ,  Fire  Balls.  Are  a 
Compofition  of  Meal-Pow¬ 
der,  Sulphur,  Saltpetre, 
Pitch,  &c!or  Firing  Houfes 
that  incommode  Trenches' 
or  Advance  Polls  ;  and  are 
thrown  by  Soldiers. 

BANQUETT  in  For-' 
tification,  is  a  Foot  Bank  of 
Earth  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  three  broad,  raifed 
on  the  Rampart  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Parapet,  for  th eSoldi- 
ers  to  mount  on  to  fire  over. 

BARBE,  to  fire  in  the 
Barbe,  fignifies  firing  over 
the  Parapet,  inftead  of  ufing 
the  Embrafures;  the  Para¬ 
pet  mud  not  be  above  three 
Foot  and  an  half  high. 

Barrels,  ThunderingBar- 
rels  are  filled  with  Bombs, 
Grenades,  and  other  Fire¬ 
works,  to  be  rolled  down  a 
Breach. 

BARRICADE,  a  Term 
fometimes  ufed  for  a  Fence 
of  Pali  lades. 

BARRIERE  is  a  Gate 
of  Wooden  Bars,  about  five 
Foot  long  perpendicular  to 
the  Horrifon,  which  are 
kept  together  by  two  long 
crofsBars,  and  another  crof- 

fing 
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fling  Diagonally.  They  are 
uled  to  ftop  the  Cut  that  is 
iiiade  through  theEfplanade, 
before  the  Gate  of  a  Town. 

BASE  ovBaftSyoi a  Ram¬ 
part,  is  where  it  joins  the 
Ground  on  which  it  hands  ; 
Bafts  of  a  Parapet,  is,  where 
it  joins  the  top  of  the  Ram¬ 
part. 

Baftey  fee  Canndn. 
BASKETS, fmall  Bajkets 
%  are  ufed  in  Sieges  on  the 
Parapet  of  the  Trench ) 
they  are  filled  with  Earth, 
and  about  a  Foot  and  a  half 
high,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
Diameter  at  top,  and  8  or  i  o 
Inches  at  bottom  ;  fo  that 
wfien  fet  together,  there  is 
a  fort  of  Embrafures,  at 
fheirBottoms, through  which 
'  the  Soldiers  fire  without  be¬ 
ing  expo  fed. 

BASTION  is  a  Mafs  of 

■  \ 

Earth  raifed  on  the  Angles 
of  the  Polygon, compounded 
of  two  Flanks,  and  as  many 
Faces,  Sometimes  ca fed  with 
Brick  or  Stone.  They  are 
diftant  from  each  other  about 
150  Yards  :  Are  regular y 
when  the  Extent  of  their 
Faces  is  equal,  their  Flanks 
the  fame,  and  the  two  angles 
of  the  Shoulder  equal  :  Or 
Irregular  where  that  equali- 
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ty  is  omitted  ;  Or  Deform 
med \  where  the  Irregularity 
of  the  Lines  and  Angles 
makes  theRaflion  di  {propor¬ 
tioned.  They  are  hollow, 
when  only  furrounded  with 
a  Rampart  andParapet,  leav¬ 
ing  the  inward  Space  emp¬ 
ty  :  Or  folid,  when  that 
Space  is  raifed  to  the  Height 
of  the  Rampart. 

Baft  ion- Flat  is  when  the 
Side  of  the  Polygon  being 
twice  the  nfual  Length,  a 
Baftion  is  raifed  before  the 
middle  of  the  Curtin, which, 
as  its  Capital  is  fhort,  has 
the  flanked  Angle  very  ob- 
tufe, which  makes  theGorge 
large,  and  the  Baftion  very 
fiat. 

A  Baftion-detacF d,  One' 
fe  pa  rated  from  the  Body  of 
the  Place, and  it  differs  from 
a  Half  Moon,  whofe  Ram¬ 
part  and  Parapet  are  not  fo 
high  and  thick  as  thofe  of 
the  Place,  becaufe  it  is  e- 
qually  proportioned  with 
the  Works  of  the  Place. 

Baftion ,  ‘Double-Baftion 
is  raifed  on  the  Plain  of  a- 
nother  Baftion, and  is  fome- 
times  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Cavalier. 

Demibaftion  is  eompofed 

of 
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of  one  Face  Flank,  and  De* 
migorge. 

BATTALION  isaBody 
of  Foot,  generally  700,  ex* 
cl  u  five  of  Officers  and  Ser¬ 
jeants, armed  with  Firelocks, 
Swords  &  Bagonets,  divided 
into  thirteen  Companies, one 
of  which  is  Grenadiers.The 
fir  ft  Regiment  of  Englijh 
Guards  has  four  Battalions  ; 
the  fecond  Regiment,  that  of 
Scots  Guards,  and  the  Royal 
Scots ,  have  two  Battalions ; 
the  reft  are  but  one  Battalion 
each. 

BATTERY  is  a  Parapet 
thrown  up  to  cover  the  Men 
employed  about  the  Guns, 
from  the  Enemies  Shot.This 
Parapet  is  cut  into  Embra- 
fures  for  the  Cannon  to  fire 
through;  the  inward  Height 
of  the  Embrafures  is  about 
rhree  Foot,  but  they  flerpe 
lower  to  the  Out-fide  ;  they 
are  two  or  three  Foot  wide, 
but  open  to  fix  or  (even  on 
the  Outfide.  The  Mafs  of 
Earth  between  two  Embra- 
fures,  is  called  the  Merlon. 
The  Platjorm  of  a  Battery 
is  a  Floor  of  Planks  and 
Sleepers, to  prevent  the  Gun 
Wheels  from  finking  into  the 
Earth, and  flopes  towards  the 
Embrafure,to  hinder  the  Re- 
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verfe,  and  facilitate  the 
bringing  back  of  the  Gun  ; 
fee  Platform. 

Battery  of Mortars  differs 
from  that  of  Guns,  being 
funk  into  the  Ground,  and 
without  Embrafures  ;  the 
TDutch  call  it  Kettle. 

Battery ,  Crofs-Batteries 
are  fuch  whofeShotmeet,and 
form  an  Angle  as  the  one 
beats  down  what  the  other 
fhakes,  they  do  goodExecn* 
tion.  Battery  P  Enfilade, 
is  what  batters  in  Flank.  Bat± 
tery  en  Ecbarpe,h  what  bat* 
ters  obliquely.  Battery  d6 
Reverfe ,  is  what  plays  upon 
the  EnemiesBack.  Comrade 
Batteries,  are  thofe  which 
play  upon  the  fame  Place. 
To  raife  a  Battery ,  is  an 
Engineer’s  Bufinefs.  To 
bringGuns  uponBattery  if  at 
a  Siege,  mu  ft  be  in  tbeNighi 
by  Men,  having  Harnefs 
fitted  for  that  ufe.  To  ruin 
a  Battery,  is  to  blow  it  up 
or  nail  the  Guns. 

Battery  -  Mafl  e  r  •  his  Pro¬ 
vince  is  to  raife  theBatteries ; 
but  that  Office  is  now  ftp- 
prefted  in  England,  though 
not  in  Holland. 

Battle  dr  ray  is  the  Or¬ 
der  in  which  anAfmy  is  for- 
B  med 
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med  at  a  Preview,  and  is 
more  properly  called  the 
Line  of  Battle . 

BERM,  fee  Liziere* 

BIO  VAC  is  a  Night- 
Guard,  performed  by  the 
whole  Army,  when  they 
are  apprehenfive  of  Danger 
from  an  Enemy. 

BLINDS  are  every 
thing  that  covers  theBefieg- 
ers  from  theEnemy,  fuch  as 
Fafcines,  Gabions,  Sand- 
Bags,  EarthBaskets,  Wool- 
Packs, &c.  (fee  ih&P/ate.) 
BLOCKADE  is  the  block¬ 
ing  up  a  Place,  by  polling 
Troops  at  all  the  Avenues 
to  it,to  prevent  its  receiving 
Recruits  of  Men  or  Pro- 
vifions,  when  the  Intention 
is  to  ftarve  it  out,  without 
making  regular  Attacks ; 
this  is  called  forming  a  Bloc¬ 
kade.  To  raife  a  Blockade , 
is  to  diflodge  the  Troops 
that  keep  the  Place  blocked 
up  from  their  Polls.  To 
turn  a  Siege  into  a  Blockade , 
is  plain. 

BODY  or  Main-Body 
of  an  Army,  are  the  Troops 
encamped  betwixt  the  two 
Wings,  i(and  are  commonly 
Infantry. 

BOLTS,  in  Gunnery, 
are  of  feveral  Sorts  j  thole 
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between  the  Cheeks  of  a 
Gun  Carriage,  to  llrengthen 
the  Tranfums,  are  ‘called 
the  Tranfum-Bolts.  The 
large  Knobs  of  Iron  on  the 
Cheek  of  a  Carriage  which 
keep  the  Hand-Spike  Hea¬ 
dy,  when  it  poifes  the 
Breech  of  the  Piece,  are 
called  Prife-Bolts .  The 
two  Ihort  Bolts,  that  when 
theyareinfertedineach  end 
of  an  Englijh  Mortar  Car¬ 
riage  ferve  to  traverfe  her, 
are  called  Traverfe  Bolts . 
The  Bolts  that  pals  through 
theCheeks  of  a  Mortar,  and 
keep  it  fixed  at  the  Eleva¬ 
tion,  by  the  Aid  of  Coins, 
are  called  ' Bracket-Bolts , 
and  the  four  Bolts  that 
fallen  theBracketsorCheeks 
of  a  Mortar  to  the  Bed,  are 
called  Bed-Bolts . 

BOMB  is  a  large  Shell 
of  call  Iron,  with  a  fpacious 
Vent  for  the  Reception  of 
a  Fnlee,  which  is  made  of 
Wood,  and  full  of  a  Com. 
poll ti on  of  Meal-Powder, 
Sulphur  and  Salt-Petre. 
When  the  Bomb  is  filled 
with  Powder,  the  Fufee  is 
fixed  into  the  Vent  within 
an  Inch  of  the  Head,  and 
Pitch’d  over  to  preferve  it. 

When 
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When  the  Bomb  is  put  into 
the  Mortar,  the  Fufee  is 
uncaped,  and  Brewed  with 
Meal -Powder  ;  it  is  fired 
from  the  Flafh  of  the  Pow¬ 
der  in  the  Chamber >  and 
burns  all  the  while  the  Bomb 
is  in  the  Air  ;  when  the 
Compofition  is  fpent,  it  fires 
the  Powder  in  the  Bomb, 
which  being  confin’d,  Burfls 
the  Bomb  in  a  violent  man- 
ner,and  blows  up  all  about  ir. 

Bombardiers  are  thofe  em¬ 
ployed  about  a  Mortar :  they 
drive  theFufee,  fix  the  Shell, 
load  and  fire  the  Mortar, and 
work  with  the  Fire-Work¬ 
ers  on  all  Kinds  of  Fire- 
Works. 

Bomb-Ketch  is  a  firrall 
Veflel  built  and  madefirong 
with  large  Beams,  for  the 
Ufe  of  Mortars  at  Sea. 

BONNET  is  a  fmall 
Work  compofed  of  two  Fa¬ 
ces,  with  only  a  Parapet, and 
two  Rows  of  Pali  fades  of 
about  io  or  i  sFootDiflance; 
it  is  ufually  raifed  before  the 
Saliant  Angle  of  the  Coun- 
terfcarp,  and  communicates 
with  the  Covert  Way,  by  a 
Trench  opened  through  the 
Glacis  and  Palifades  on  each 
Side. 

Bonnet  ^P  reive  orPrieJl's 
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Bonnet ,  is  a  Work  in  Forti¬ 
fication  that  differs  from  a 
double  Tenail  in  t-his,  that 
the  Sides  of  a  Tenail  arc 


parallel,  thofe  of  a  Prtefl's 
Bonnet  would  meet  were 
they  prolong’d. 

BQYAU  or  Branch  of  a 
7 rench ,  is  a  Line,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  Trench,  parallel  to 
the  Defence  of  the  Place, 
to  prevent  the  Troops  from 
being  flanked  or  enfiladed. 
A  Boyau  when  two  Attacks 
are  made  upon  a  Place,  per¬ 
forms  the  Office  of  a  Lins 
of  Communication  between 
them  ;  the  Parapet  of  a  Bo¬ 
yau  being  fli  11  turn’d  towards 
the  Place  befieged,  ferves 
for  a  Line  of  Contravallation 
to  prevent  Sallies,  and  pro- 
tefl:  Workmen. 

BREACH  is  the  Demo¬ 
lition  of  any  part  of  a  For¬ 
tification  by  the  Cannon  or 
Mines  of  the  Befiegers,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  an  Attack  upon 
the  Place.  To  render  the 
Attack  more  difficult,  the 
Befieged  fow  the  Breach 
with  Crow-Feet  or  flop  it 
with  Ckevaux  de  I  rife. 

BREAK  Ground ,  is  th# 
firft  opening  of  T renches  a- 
gainft  a  Place,  which  is  per- 
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formed  in  the  Night,  by  the 
Advantage  of  fomeEminen- 
ces, hoi  low  Way,  or  whatever 
wiil^covCr  the  Men  from 
the  Fire  of  the  Enemy. 

BREAST  -  WORK,  fee 

P^r  ^et. 

Bridge  of  Communication 
is  a  Bridge  thrown  over  a 
River,  by  which  two  Armies 
or  Forts  feparated  by  the 
River,  communicate  with 
each  other. 

‘Draw -Bridges  are  made 
in  feveral  manners,  but  the 
moft  common  are  formed 
with  PJyers  twice  the  Height 
of  the  Gate,  and  a  Foot  dia¬ 
meter  ;  the  inner  Square  is 
traverfed  with  a  St.  An¬ 
drew's  Crofs,  which  ferves 
for  a  Counterpoize,  and  the 
'Chains  which  hang  from  the 
other  Extremities  of  the 
Plyers  to  raiie  or  fall  the 
Bridge,  are  of  Iron  or  Brafs. 
Bloating  or  flying  Bridges 
are  compofed  of  two  fmall 
Eridg  es  difpofed  one  upon 
the  other,  lb  that  the  upper- 
molt,  by  the  Aid  of  Ropes 
and  Puli  ies,  is  pufihed  for¬ 
wards,  till  its  End  join  to  the 
Place  intended 

Bridge  of  Boats ,  fee  Pon¬ 
tons. 

Bridge  in  Gunnery,  h 


the  two  Pieces  of  Timber 
between  the  two  middle 
Tran  fin  ns  of  a  Gun  Carrie 
age,  on  which  the  Bed  reds. 

BRIGADE.  An  Army 
is  diftfibuted  into  Brigades 
of  Hoi  fe  and  Foot ;  a  BrB 
gade  of  Horfe  is  compofed 
of  eight  or  ten'  Squadrons  ; 
a  Brigade  of  Foot  confifls  of 
four,  five  or  fix  Battalions, 
commanded  by  a  Brigadier; 
the  eldeft  Brigade  has  the 
Right  of  the  firft  Line,  and 
the  fecond  has  the  Right  of 
the  fecond  Line ;  the  two 
next  are  in  the  left  of  the 
two  Lines,  and  theyoungeft 
poflefies  the  Center.  The 
Battalions  which  compofe  x 
Brigade  obferve  the  fame 
Order. 

Brigadier  is  a  general 
Officer  who  commands  a 
Brigade  ;  the  eldeft  Colonels 
are  commonly  advanced  to 
this  Poft,  they  roll  in  Duty 
among  themlelves ;  he  who 
is  upon  Duty,  is  called 
Brigadier  of  the  Day,  and 
vifits  all  the  Out-Guards  and 
Ports  of  the  Army,  and  at 
Night  receives  the  Orders 
from  the  Major-general  of 
the  Day,  and  delivers,  it 
to  the  Majors  of  Brigades , 
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who  muft  all  attend  at  a 
regular  Time.  They  march 
at  the  Head  of  their  Bri¬ 
gades,  and  are  allowed  a  Ser¬ 
jeant,  with  ten  Men  of  their 
own  Brigade  for  their  Guard. 

Brigadier  and  Sub-briga + 
diers,  are  Folds  in  theHorfe 
Guards. 

Brigade-Major  anOffi-* 
.cer  appointed  by  the  Briga¬ 
dier  to  a  Hi  ft  him  in  ihc  Af¬ 
fairs  of  hisBrigade  ;  and  a&s 
in  his  Brigade,  as  a  Major 
General  does  in  the  Army. 
The  moft  able  Captains  are 
nominated  to  thisPoft.  They 
are  to  wait  at  dated  Times 
to  receive  the  Word  andOr* 
ders  which  they  carry  firft 
to  their  Brigadier ,  and  then 
deliver  them  to  the  Adju¬ 
tants  of  Regiments  at  the 
Head  of  the  Brigade,  where 
they  regulate  together  the 
Guards,  Parties,  Detach^ 
tfrents  and  Convoys,  and  ap* 
point  them  the  proper  Hour 
and  Place  of  Rendezvous  at 
the  Head  of  the  Brigade, 
where  the  Brigade-Major 
receives  and  marches  them 
to  the  general  Rendezvous. 
It  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
know  the  State  of  the  Bri¬ 
gade,  and  to  keep  a  Roll  of 
the  Colonels,  Lieutenant  Co - 
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lonels,  Majors  m&Adjutants. 
When  a  Detachment  is  to 
be  made,  the  MajorGeneral 
of  the  Day  fettles  with  the 
Brigade  Majors ,  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Men  andOfficers  each 
Brigade  mull  furnifli  ;  and 
they  again  regulate  with  thq 
•Adjutants  of  theRegiments, 
whatComplements  eachBat- 
talion  is  to  fumifh, which  the 
Adjutants  divide  among  the 
Companies.  The  Com  pie-, 
ments  each  Regiment  is  to 
fupply,are  taken  by  the^- 
jutant  at  the  Head  of  each 
Regiment  at  the  Hour  ap¬ 
pointed  ,and  he  delivers  them 
to  the  Brigade-Major  at  the 
Head  of  the  Brigade,  who 
again  delivers  them  to  the 
Major  General  of  the  Day, 
and  he  remits  them  to  the 
Officer  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Detachment. 

BRINGERS-UPareall 

the  laft  Rank  of  a  Battalion, 
compofed  of  the  lalt'Man  of 
each  ile. 

BUDGE-BARRELS 

are  fmallBarrels  well  hoop’d 
with  only  one  Head  ;  on 
the  oppose  End  is  nailed  a 
pece  of  Leather  to  draw  to¬ 
gether  with  Strings  like  a 
Purfe.  Their  Utb  is  for 

carrying 
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Carrying  Powder  along  with 
a  Gun  or  Mortar,  as  they 
are  lefs  dangerous, and  more 
portable  than  who! eBarrels  ; 
they  are  alio  u(ed  on  a  Bat¬ 
tery  of  Mortars,  to  contain 
Meal-Powder. 

BULWARK  is  an  old 
Term  for  Rampart,  See 
Rampart . 

C 

CADET  is  a  youngGen* 
tleman,  who  to  gain  fome 
Experience  in  Military  Af¬ 
fairs,  with  aView  of  Prefer¬ 
ment,  is  willing  at  firft  to 
carry  Arms  like  a  private 
Man  in  a  Company  of  Foot. 
He  differs  from  aVolunteer, 
becaufe  he  takes  Pay,  which 
is  no  more  than  a  private 
Man;  but  a  Volunteer  ferves 
without  Pay. 

Cadet  among  the  French 
fignifics  an  Officer,  who,  in 
refpect  of  another,  is  youn¬ 
ger  in  Service. 

CAISSON  is  a  Wooden 
Cheft,  containing  four  or  fix 
Bombs, fbmotimesfilled  only 
with  Powder,  and  buried  by 
the  Befieged  under  Ground, 
to  blow  up  aWork  which  the 
Befiegers  are  like  toMafter ; 
when  theBonnet  is  blown  up 
by  the  Mine,  they  place  a 
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CalJJon  under  its  Ruins,  and 
theEnemies  being  advanced 
to  make  aLodgemcnt  there, 
they  fire  the  Caijjon  with  a 
Saucifs  orPudding.and  blow 
up  the  Pod:  a  fecund  Time. 

CALIBER-COMPAS¬ 
SES  are  Gunners  Compafles 
for  taking  the  Diameters  of 
x  the  feveral  parts  of  a  Piece 
of  Ordnance,  or  Bombs, 
Bullets,  <&c.  Their  Legs 
are  circular  on  a  brazen 
Arch,  marked  with  Inches 
and  half  Inches,  to  fliow 
how  far  the  Points  of  the 
Compafles  are  opened  afun- 
der,  Some  are  made  for  tak¬ 
ing  theDiameterof  the  Bore 
of  a  Gun  or  Mortar. 

,  CALTHROPS,  fee 
Crozu-Feet. 

CAMP  is  the  Ground 
where  an  Army  pitch  their 
Tents,  and  is  marked  out  by 
ihcQuarter-MaJterGeneral, 
who  allots  every  Regiment 
its  Ground.  The  chief  Ad* 
vantages  to  be  confidered  in 
chufinga  Camp,  is  to  have 
it  near  Water,  in  a  Country 
of  Forage, and  where  the  Sol¬ 
diers  may  findWood  for  drefc 
fing  their  Viftuals  ;  it  ought 
to  have  a  free  Communica¬ 
tion  with  Garrifons,  for  a 

conftaixt 
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condant  Supply  of  Provifi- 
ons.  T  he  Quarter-Mafler - 
General  in  chafing  theCamp, 
fhould  confider  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Ground  ;  fuch 
as  Hills,  Marfhes,  Woods, 
Rivers,  &c.  if  the  Camp  be 
near  the  Enemy,  and  no  Ri¬ 
ver  or  Marik  to  cover  it,  it 
ought  to  be  entrenched.  An 
Army  always  encamps  front¬ 
ing  theEnemy,and  generally 
in  two  parallel  Lines  about 
500  Yards  diflant^the  Horfe 
and  Dragoons  on  theWings, 
and  the  Foot  in  the  Center ; 
fometimes  a  final  1  Body  of 
two, three  orfourBrigades  en¬ 
camps  behind  the  twoLines, 
and  is  called  the  Body  of 
Referve.  The  Artillery  and 
Bread  Waggons  are  general¬ 
ly  encamped  in  the  Rear  of 
the  two  Lines.  A  Battalion 
of  Foot  is  allowed  80  or  1 00 
Paces  for  its  Camp,  and  30 
or  40  for  an  Interval,  be¬ 
twixt  oneBattalion  and  ano¬ 
ther.  A  Squadron  of  Horfe 
isalloted  30  for  its  Camp, 
and  30  for  an  Interval,  and 
more,  if  the  Ground  will 
allow  it.  EachBatta lion  polls 
a  fmall  Guard,  commanded 
by  a  Subaltern  Officer,  a- 
bout  one  hundred  Yards  be¬ 
fore  rhe  Front  of  the  Regi¬ 


ment  ;  called  the  Quarter -  : 

Guard,  for  the  Security  of  _;J 
the  Regiment  ;  and  each 
Regiment  of  Horfe  mounts 
a  fmall  Guard  oft  Foot  in 
the  Front  of  a  Regiment 
under  a  Corporal ,  called 
Standard-Guard. The  Grand 
Guard  of  the  Army  confifls 
of  Horfe,  pofted  a  Mile  and 
a  half  from  the  Camp  to- 
wards  the  Enemy,  on  the 
Right  and  Left,  by  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  or  Major-General  of 
the  Day,  who  chufes  the  | 
mod;  commodious  Places, 
from  whence  all  the  Ave¬ 
nues  of  the  Camp  may  be 
difcovered.  At  a  Siege  the 
Army  encamp  with  their 
Rear  to  the  Place.  Flying -  f 

Camp  is  theG  round  on  which 
a  flying  jirmy  are  encamped. 

CANNON  is  a  Piece  of 
Ordnance  ofBrafe  or  Iron, 
of  feveral  Kinds  andDimen- 
fions  from  a  Cannon  Royal 
or  Cannon  of  eight,  which 
carries  a  Ball  of  63  Pound, 
to  a  Bafe}  which  is  the  low¬ 
ed:  Clafs  of  Cannon.  Thofe 

‘  **  £' 1  •  i 

molt  ufed  in  the  Army  or  .1 
Navy,  are  (t.)  ‘Demi-Can - 
non  ;  for  the  Cannon  Royal 
and  Baflard Cannon  are  too 
large.  It  carries  a  Ball  of 

3  2 -Pound  J: 
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22-Pound, and  is  ufed in  the 
Tower  Tire  of  a  Firft  Rate 
Man  of  Wan  (2.)  Twenty 
four  Pounders .  (g.)  Cube- 
rins  carrying  1 8  Pound.  (4.) 
Twelve  Pounders .  (5.)®^ 
mi-Cuberins  carrying  nine 
Pound  Ball.  (6.)  SixPoun - 
dors.  (7.)  Sukers  carrying 
five  and  a  Quarter  Pound 
Ball.  (8.)  Millions  of  4 
Pound,  and  (9.)  Three 
Pounders,  which  are  the 
lowed  Nature  of  Guns  ufed 
in  the  Field  or  Navy :  Guns 
longer  than  ordinary,  are 
called  Slings,  Drakes,  &c. 
as  thofe  fhorter  are  called 
Cuts.  The  length  of  a  true 
fortify’dGun,  is  about  (even 
Diameters  of  the  Metal  at 
theVent  ;theDiaipeterof  the 
Metal  there  being  threeDia- 
meters  of  the  Bore ;  fo  that 
a  24-Pounder  being  6lnches 
in  Diameter  of  her  Bore, the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Metal  at 
the  Vent  muft  be  aFoot  and 
a  half,  and  her  Length  13 
Foot  and  a  half. 
CAPITULATIONS  are 

the  Articles  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  the  Befieged  and  the 
Befiegers/for  furrenderinga 
Place.  The  Cbamade  be¬ 
ing  beat,  allHodilitiesceafe, 
and  the  Officer  who  coftv- 
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niands  in  the  Trenches, goes 
upon  the  Breach  to  hear  the 
Enemy’s  Propofals.  If  they 
defire  a  Capitulation,,  the 
Governor  fends  Deputies  to 
the  General  to  treat,  if  the 
Capitulation  be  agreed  to 
and  figned,  Hodages  are  de¬ 
livered  on  both  Sides,  for  1 
the  exa&Performance  of  the 
Articles ;  part  of  the  Place  ' 
is  delivered  to  the  Befiegers, 
and  a  Day  appointed  for  the 
Garrifon  to  evacuate  the 
Place.  The  ufual  asd  mod 
honourable  Conditions  are, 
to  march  out  at  the  Breach, 
with  Arms  and  Baggage, 
Drums  beating,  Colours  fly¬ 
ing,  Match  lighted  at  both 
Ends,  Ball  in  Mouth,  with 
fome  Pieces  of  Cannon  and 
Waggons,  and  Convoys  for 
their  Baggage,  and  for  the 
Sick  and  Wounded. 

C  A  PONIERE  is  a 
Work  funk  on  the  Glacis  of 
a  Place,  about  four  or  five  - 
Feet  deep  :  the  Earth  that 
comes  out  of  it  ferves  to  form 
a  Parapet  of  two  or  three 
Foot  in  Height,  made  with 
Loop-Holes,  or  fmall  Em-< 
brafures ;  it  is  covered  with 
ftrong  Planks,  on  which  arc 
laid  Clays  or  Hurdles, w'hich 
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filpport  the  Earth  that  co¬ 
vers  all  ;  it  holds  about  15 
or  20  Men,  who  fire  through 
thele  Embrafurcs  on  the 
Befiegers  ;  the  Clays  are 
made  fomcfimes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  dry  M  oat. 

CAPTAIN  in  Field 
Regiment  is  he  who  com¬ 
mands  a  Trooper  Company; 
he  ought  to  be  vigilant  to 
keep  his  Company  full  of 
young  lufty  Soldiers,  to 
know  their  Names,  JDifpo* 
fitiom,  and  Qualifications 
to  vifit  their  Tents  and 
Lodgings,  to  fee.  what  is 
wanting  to  pay  them  well. 
He  has  Power  in  his  own 
Company  of  making  Ser¬ 
jeants,  Corporals  and  La'iifi 
pefades ;  he  marches  at  the 
head  of  his  Company,  and 
ranks  according  to  the  Seni¬ 
ority  of  his  Com  m  illion. 

Captain* Lieutenant ,  is  he 
who  commands  the  Colonel's 
Troop  or  Company. 

CARABINE  is  a  Fire 
Arm,  fhorter  than  a  Fire- 
Jock,  and  it  carries  a  Ball  of 
2 4  in  the  Pound  ;  they  are 
carried  by  rhe  Light  Horfe, 
hanging  at  a  Belt  over  the 
left  Shoulder. 

C  A RABINEERS 
are  Regiments  of  Light 
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Horfe,  carrying  longerCa^a- 
bines  than  the  others,  and 
are  u(ed  fo  me  times  on  foot. 

C  A  R  C  A  S  S,  is  an 
In  vent  ion  of  an  oval  Form 
made  0 1  iron  Ribs, and  failed 
with  flCompofmon  of  Meal* 
Powder,  Saltpetre,  Sulphur, 
broken  Gluts,  Shavings  of 
Horn,  Pirch,  Turpentine/ 
Tallow,  and  Lin  feed  Oil, 
and  then  covered  with  a 
pitch’d  Cloth  ;  is  is  primed 
with  Meal-Powder  and 
Quick-match,  and  fired  out 
of  a  Mortar  *  its  Defign  is  to 
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fet  HoufeS  on  Fire.  It  is 
lifted  into  the  Mortar,  by 
two  filial  1  Cords  fixed  to  its 
Sides.  There  is-  another  fort 
for  the  Sea  Service,  wiich 
differs  nothing  from  aBomb, 
except  its  being  filled  with 
a  Com  pout  ion  as  before,  and 
having  five  Holesall  primed 
with  Powder  and  Quick- 
match,  which  takes  Fire 
from  the  Flafh  of  the  Mortar 
and  having  fired  the  Cornpo- 
fition,  it  burns  violently  from 
thofe  Holes. 

CARTOUCH  is  a  Cafe 
of  Wood  about  three  Inches 
thick  at  bottom,  girt  round 
with  Marlin,  holding  about 
400'  M 11  fqueet  Balls,  hefides 

C  fix 
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fix  or  eight  Balls  of  Iron  of 
aPound  weight ;  Vis  fired 
out  of  a  Hobit,  a  final  1  fort 
of  Mortar,  and  is  very  proper 
for  defending  aPafs.  A  new 
fort  has  fince  been  made,* 
much  better  than  the  former, 
of  a  globular  Form,  and 
filled  with  Ball  of  a  Pound 
Weight  ;  other's  were  then 
made  for  the  Guns,  being 
of  Ball  of  half  or  quarter 
Pound  Weight,  according 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Gun, 
tied  in  form  of  a  Bunch  of 
Grapes  on  a  Tompion  of 
Wood,  and  coated  over  ; 
thefe  were  made  in  the  room 
of  the  Partridge  Shot  for¬ 
merly  ufed,  and  exceed  them 
every  far. 

CARTRIDGE  is  a 
Cafe  of  Paflboard  or  Parch¬ 
ment,  containing  the  exaft 
Charge  of  a  Fire  Arm  ;  thofe 
for  Mufquets,  Carabines  or 
Piftols,  hold  both  the  Powder 
and  Ball  for  the  Charge. 

Cctrtridge-Box  is  a  Cafe 
of  Wood,  or  turn’d  Iron  co¬ 
vered  wiih  Leather,  holding 
a  dozenMufquet  Cartridges  ; 
it  is  wore  upon  a  Belt,  and 
hangs  a  little  higher  than  the 
right  Pocket-Hole. 

C  A  S  C  A  B  E  L ,  i  s  th  e  K  n  o  b 
of  Metal  behind  the  Breech 
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of  a  Cannon  ;  the  Diameter 
of  it  is  the  Diameter  of  the 
Bore  of  the  Piece  ;  the  Neck 
of  the  Cafcabel,  is  what  joins 
k  to. the  Breech  Mouldings. 

•  CAVALIER  is  a  great 
Mafs  of  Earth  of  different 
Shapes, forae  round, and  others 
long  Squares,  ufnally  fituated 
in  the  Gorge  of  a  Baft  ion-. 
(Thofe  raifed  on  the  Curtin9 
are  rather  Platforms  )  They 
are  bordered  with  a  Parapet 
cut  into  Embrafiures  for  four, 
fix  or  eight  Cannon,  according 
to  the  Capacity  of  the  Cava¬ 
lier  :  They  are  a  double 
Defence  for  the  Faces  of  the 
oppofite  Baftion  ;  they  de¬ 
fend  the  Fofs,  break  the  Be- 
fiegers  Galleries,  command 
the  Traverfes  in  dry  Moats, 
fcower  the  faliant  Angle  of 
the  Counterfcarp,  where  the 
Befiegers  have  their  Counter- 
Batteries,  and  enfilade  the 
Enemies  Trenches,  or  oblige 
them  to  multiply  their  Paral¬ 
lels  ;  they  are  likewife  of 
great  Ufe  in  defending  the 
Breach  and  Retrenchments 
of  the  Befieged,  and  may 
greatly  incommode  the  Re¬ 
trenchments  made  by  the 
Enemy,  when  lodged  in  the 
Baftion. 

CA~ 
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CAVALRY  are  the 
Regiments  of  Horfe  that 
ferve  in  the  Army,  and  are 
divided  into  Brigades,  as  the 
Infantry,  and  encamp  on  the 
Wings  of  the  Army. 

C  A  V I N  is  a  natural 
Hollow,  fit  to  lodge  a  Body 
of  Troops :  If  there  happen 
to  be  any  near  a  Place 
befieged,  they  are  of  great 
Ufe  to  the  Befiegers  ;  for 
they  enable  them  to  open 
the  Trenches,  make  Places 
of  Arms,  or  keep  Guards 
of  Horfe,  without  being  in 
Danger  of  the  Enemies  Shot. 

CAZEMATE  is  a 
'  retired  Platform  in  the  Flank 
of  a  Baftion,  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Moat  and  hace  of  the 
oppofite  Baftion  ;  there  are 
fometimes  three  fuch  Plat¬ 
forms  behind  one  another, 
the  uppermoft  of  which  is  on 
the  Terre  Plain  of  the 
Baftion,  which  gives  the 
D  enominatiorf  of  Places 
Safes,  or  low  Places  to  the 
other  two.  They  at  e  covered 
from  the  Enemies  Batteries 
by  a  Work  of  Earth  added 
to  the  Angle  of  the  Shoulder, 
of  a  circular,  or  fometimes 
of  a  ftpaare  Form,  called 
Shoulder ,  QrcHhn ,  or 
J&joaulment. 
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CAZERNSor  Baracks 
are  Lodgings  built  in  Gar- 
rifon  Towns  for  the  Garrifon 
near  the  Rampart,  or  in  the 
walte  Places  of  the  Town. 

CENTRE  is  the  mid¬ 
dle  Point  of  the  Circle;  Cen¬ 
tre  of  a  Battalion ,  are  the 
Pikes ;  Centre  of  an  sir  my, 
is  the  Infantry. 

C  E  N  T I N  E  L  is  a  pjT 
vate  Man  in  a  Company  of 
Foot,  armed  with  a  Sword, 
Firelock,  Bagonet,  Bande- 
leers,  and  Cartridge-Box. 

CESSATION  of 
Arms,  is  when  a  Governour 
of  a  Place  befieged,  finding 
himfelf  reduced  to  fuch  an 
Extremity,  that  he  muft 
either  furrender  or  facrificeN 
himfelf,  his  Garrifon,  and 
the  Inhabitants/to  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  Mercy,  plants  a  fVhite 
Flag  on  the  Breach,  or  beats 
the  Chamade  to  capitulate,' 
at  which  both  Parties  ceafe 
all  Afts  of  Hoftility ;  till 
the  Propofals  be  either  a- 
greed  to  or  re  jefted. 

Chain-Shot,  fee  Shot. 

C  H  A  M  A  D  E  is  a  Sig- 
nal  made  by  Beat  or  Drum 
for  a  Conference  with  the 
Enemy,  when  any  thing  is  to 
be  propofed, 
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CHAMBER  of  a  Mror- 

tar>  is  that  part  of  the  Chaos 
where  the  Powder  lies,  and 
is  much  narrower  than  the 
red  of  the  Cylinder  ;  it  is 
of  different  Forms  ;  fome 
*rc  like  a  reverfed  Cone  or 
Sugar-Loaf ,  others  Globular 
with  a  Neck  for  its  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Cyl- 
inder,  and  are  called  Bottled 
Chambers,  but  the  moil  ordi* 
n  ry  are  in  form  of  a  Cylinder, 
J  tie  P owder -Chamber  or 
Bomb  Chamber on  a  Battery 
*  is  a  Place  funk  underGround 
for  holding  the  Powder  or 
the  Bombs,  where  they  may 
be  out  of  Danger,  and  pre- 
ferved  from  Rain. 

Chamber  o  f  a  Mine ,  is 
the  Place  in  which  the  Pow¬ 
der  is  confined,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  cubical  Form,  fee 

Mine. 

CH  AN  DELEER  is 

a  wooden  Frame  of  large 
Planks  6  or  7  Foot  a  funder 
but  parallel  ;  on  each  of 
which  is  railed  two  Pieces 
of  Wood  perpendicularly, 

;  between  which  are  laid  Fafi- 
ernes,  which  form  a  Parapet; 
they  are  made  to  move  from 

Place  to  Place  as  occafion  re- 
<pi  res,  and  ferve  to  cover  the 
Work-men. 
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CH  A  RG  D-CYLINDER, 

is  that  part  of  the  Chace  of 
a  Gun,  where  the  Powder 
and  Ball  are  contain’d. 

CHAUSSE-TRAPES, 

(ccC  row  Feet. (fee  th  cP  l  rtef 
Cheeks  of  a  Mortar ,  or 
Bracket,  are  made  offirong 
Planks  of  Wood,  of  near  a 
femi-circular  Form,  bound 
with  thickIronP/tf/rj,andare 
fixed  to  the  Bed  by  four 
Bolts  ,cd\\e<\  Bed- Bolts ;  they 
rife  on  each  fide  of  the  Mor- 
tar,and  ferve  to  keep  it  at  any 
given  Elevation,  by  the  help 
of  ftrongiL//x  of  Iron,  which 
go  through  both  Cheeks , 
underand  behind  the  Mor~ 
far, between1  which  are  drove 
Coins  of  Wood  ;  thefe  Bolts 
are  called  th  ^Bracket-  Bolts, 
and  the  Bolts  which  are  put 
one  in  each  End  of  fhebed, 
are  the  Fraverfe  Bolts ,  be- 
caufe  with  Hand  Spikes  the 
Mortar  is  traverfed  by  thefe 
to  the  Right  or  Left. 
CHEVAUX  DEFRISE, 

or  Turn-Pikes,  are  Spars  of 
Wood  about  afootDiameter, 
and  ten  or  twelve  long,  cut 
into  fix  Faces ,  and  bored 
through ;  each  Hole  is  arm’d 
with  a  fhort  Spike  fhod  with 
Iron  at  each  End,  about  an 

Inch 
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Inch  Diameter,  6  Foot  long, 
and  6  Inches  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  fo  that  it  points  out 
every  way,  and  is  proper  for 
flopping  filial l  Overtures,  or 
to  be  placed  in  Breaches  ; 
they  are  likewife  a  very  good 
Defence  againfl  the  Horfe. 
(lee  the  Plate .) 

CHEVRETTE  ;  among 

the  many  Inventions  for 
railing  of  Guns  or  Mortars 
into  their  Carriages,  thisEn- 
gine  is  very  u  fief ul  ;  it  is 
made  of  two  Pieces  of  Wood 

about  four  Foot  long.ftand- 

*  7 

mg  upright  upon  a  third, 
which  is  fquare  ;  they  are 
.about  a  Foot  afunder,  and 
parallel  ;  and  are  pierced 
with  Holes  exaftiy  oppoiite 
to  one  another,  having  aBolt 

O 

or  Iron,  which  being  put  thro’' 
thefe  Holes  higher  or  lower 
at  Pleafure,  ferves  with  a 
Hand- Spike,  which  takes  its 
Poifc  over  this  Bolt,  toraife 
any  thing  by  Force. 

*Arch  of  a  Circle  is  an  un¬ 
determined  part  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  Circle  ,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  larger,  and 
fometimes  (mailer. 

CIRCUMVALLATN 

ON  is  a  Trench  with  a  Pa¬ 
rapet  form’d  by  the  Befieg- 
ers  round  their  Camp,  when 


they  are  apprehenfive  of  the 
Enemy’s  attempting  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Place,  or  raife  the 
Siege.  The  Engineers  hav¬ 
ing  made  aPlan  of  theCoun* 
try  about,  and  agreed  which 
way  to  run  rheir  Line 
to  the  belt  advantage,  always 
avoiding  the  Foot  of  riling 
Grounds,  which  the  Enemy 
being  Maftersof,  may  com¬ 
mand  within  the  Trenches ; 
they  mark  it  out  with  Pic- 
quetsand  Ropes,  making  the 
Fofs  about  12  Foot  wide, 
and  the  Bale  of  the  Parapet 
eight,  the  infide  height  of 
the  Parapet  fide  being  fix 
Foot,  and  the  outfide  5,  with 
a  Banquet  of  three  Foot 
wide,  and  one  and  a  half 
high.  The  Lines  of  Con - 
travalation  ought  fo  have  the 
fame  height  asd  breadth, 
and  both  the  one  and  theo- 
1  ther  ihould  be  flrengthned 
with  Forts  and  Redoubts, 
and  well  flanked. 

CITT  ADEL  is  a  Place 

fortified  with  4,  5,  or  6  Ba~ 
ftions  commanding  a  Town; 
irs  being  fortified  with  Ba - 
ftions ,  dillinguifhes  it  from  a 
Caftle ,  which  hath  only 
round  or  fquare  Towers. 
They  arc  fometimes  built 

half 
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half  within  and  half  'without 
the  Rampart  of  the  Town, 
to  the  End  the  Governor  of 
the  Citadel  may  be  M after 

•j 

of  an  Entry  into  theTown, 
and  iikewile  to  the  Country, 
without  depending  on  the 
Inhabitants.  Others  are 
built  without  the  Town,  but 
for  prefixing  Reafons,  fuch  as 
keeping  Poficffion  of  a  high 
Ground, which  the  Befiegers 
might  ufe,  either  to  batter 
theTown,  cover  rheirCamp, 
or  preferve  Marfhes  or 
Springs  of  Water, which  may 
be  ufeful  to  the  Inhabitants, 
becaufe  their  chief  Defign  is 
to  keep  the  Inhabitants  in 
Subjection,  and  to  hinder 
their  correfiponding  with  the 
Enemy,  which  cannot  be 
done,  if  built  at.  a  Diftance 
from  the  Town. 

CL  A  YES,  fee  Hurdles . 

■Cl  O  Y  Guns,  fee  toNaiL 
COFFER  is  a  Work 

funk  in  the  Bottom  of  a 
dry  Moat,  about  fix  or  feven 
Foot  wide,  the  Length  of  it 
being  from  one  Side  of  the 
Moat  to  the  other,  with  a 
Parapet  of  about  two  Foot 
high,  full  of  Loopholes,  co¬ 
vered  over-head  with  Joy  (Is., 
Hurdles  and  Earth  ;  they 
ferve  to  fire  on  the  Befiegers, 
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when  they  endeavour  to  pafs 
the  Moat,  and  differ  from 
the  Caponiere,  becaufe  it  is 
longer ;  for  the  Caponiere 
takes  not  the  whole  Breadth 
of  the  Moat ;  it  differs  like- 
wife  from  the  Traverfe  and 
the  Gallery,  becaufe  it  is 
made  by  the  Befieged,  and 
thefie  by  the  Befiegers. 

COLONEL,  is  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  a  Regi¬ 
ment,  whether  Horfe,  Foot 
or  Dragoons,  he  may  lay  an 
Officer  of  his  Regiment  in 
Arreft,  but  mu  ft  acquaint 
the  General  with  it.  A 
Colonel  is  not  allowed  a 
Guard,  but  only  a  Century 
from  the  Quarter  Guard. 

COLOURS  are  large  filk 
Flags  fix’d  on  half  Pikes,  and 
carried  by  the  Enfigns : 
When  aBattalion  is  encamp¬ 
ed,  they  are  (truck  before 
its  Front,  but  if  theBattalion 
be  in  Garrifon,  they  are 
lodged  with  the  Colonel  or 
commanding  Officer  ;  they 
^are  never  carried  on  De¬ 
tachments,  nor  with  theBat¬ 
talion  when  it  mounts  the 
Trenches.  Field  Colours 
are  fdiall Flags,  ahouta  Foot 
and  a  half  fquare,  carried 
with  the  Quarter -Mafter - 

General, 
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General ,  for  .marking  out 
the  Ground  for  the  Squa¬ 
drons  and  Battalions. 

Colour-Guard ,  fee  Guard. 

COLUMN  of  an  Jinny 
on  a  March ,  is  a  long  row 
of  Troops  or  Baggage  fol¬ 
lowing  one  another ;  the 
firft  and  fecond  Lines  of  the 
Army,  as  they  are  encamp¬ 
ed,  makes  generally  two 
Columns  on  a  March,  filing 
off  either  from  the  Right  or 
Left  ;  fometimes  the  Army 
marches  in  four,  fix  or  eight 
Columns  y  as  the  Ground  will 
allow, and  each  Column  is  led 
by  a  General  Officer. 

COMM  ANDING 

Ground  is  a  rifing  Ground, 
overlooking  a  PoiL 

COMMISSARY  of  the 
MuferSy  is  an  Officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  mufter  the  Army 
as  oftptl  asth eGeneral  pleaf- 
es,  to  know'  the  Strength  of 
each  Regiment,  and  Com¬ 
pany,  to  receive  and  infpeft 
the  Mufier  Rolls  ;  and  to 
keep  an  exaft  State  of  the 
Army’s  Strength. 

Comma  (fury  of  Stores ,  is 
an  Officer  in  the  Artillery, 
who  has  the  Charge  of  all 
the  Stores,  for  which  he  is 
accountable  to  the  Officer 
of  Ordnance  $  he  is  allowed 
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an  Affiitant,  Clerks  and  Con 
dud or s  under  him. 

Commijfary  of  Horfes  y  is 
an  Officer  in  the  Artillery, 
w'ho  has  the  Infpeftion  of 
the  Artillery  Horfes,  lees 
them  muflered,  and  fends 
fuch  Orders  as  he  received 
from  the  commanding  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Artillery,  by  forne 
of  WieCondudors  of  Horfes, 
of  which  he  has  as  a  certain 
Number  for  his  Aff  iants. 

Commijfary  ofP rovi flans, 
is  he  who  has  the  Inlpe&ion 
of  the  Bread  and  Provisions 
of  the  Army. 
COMMUNICATION, 

Lines  of  Communication  are 
Trenches  made  to  preferve 
a  fa  fie  Correfpondence  be¬ 
twixt  two  Forts  or  Polls,  or 
at  a  Siege  betwixt  two  Ap¬ 
proaches,  that  they  may  re¬ 
lieve  one  another  upon  oc- 
cafion,  it  is  the  fame  with 
Boy  an. 

Bridge  of  Communication^ 
fee  Bridge. 

COMPANY  is  a  final! 
Body  of  Foot  commanded 
by  a  Captain y  who  has  under 
him  a  Lieutenant  and Enfgn; 
it  ufually  confiits  of  50CV/;- 
tinelsf  g  Serjeants ,  g  Corpo¬ 
rals,  and  2  'Drums.  A  Com¬ 
pany 


fctny  in  the  Guards  is  of  80 
private  Men.  A  Battalion 
of  Foot  eonfifts  of  1 3  Com¬ 
panies,  one  of  which  is  al¬ 
ways  Grenadiers  :  The  El- 
deft  Company  take  their  Part 
next  the  Grenadiers,  who 
have  always  the  Right  of  the 
Battalion,  and  the  fccond 
Company  of  the  Left ;  the 
youngeft  has  its  Port  always 
in  the  Center. 

COMPLEMENT  of  a 

O/r//;;, is  that  part  of  it  which 
makes  the  Demigorge. 

Complement  of  theJL'ine  of 
\ Defence  is  the  remainder  of 
the  Line  of ‘Defence,  after 
the  Angle  cf  the  Flank  is 
taken  off. 

COMPTROLLER  of 

the  Artillery ,  infpe&s  the 
Mullers  of  the  Artillery, 
makes  the  Pay-Lift,  takes 
the  Accompfs  and  Remains 
of  Stores,  and  is  accounta¬ 
ble  to  theOffice  ofOrdnance. 

CONDUCTORS  are 
affiftants  to  the  Commiflary 
of  the  Stores,  to  receive  or 
deliver  out  Stores  to  the 
Army,  to  attend  the  Maga¬ 
zines  by  Turns,  when  in 
Garrifon,  and  to  look  after 
th  e  *Am  mu  n  it  ion  J'Vogg  0  ns 
in  the  Field  ;  they  bring 
their  Accounts  every  Night 


to  the  CommilTary,  and  are 
immediately  under  his  Com¬ 
mand. 

CONTRAVALLATI- 

ON,  a  Lrcnch  with  a  Para* 
pet,  to  cover  the  Befirgers 
themfelves  with,  next  the 
Place  befieged,  to  defend 
them  from  the  Sallies  of  the 
Garrifon,  fo  that  the  Army 
forming  a  Siege,  lies  betwixt 
th zLines  of  Circumvallation 
and  Contravallation  ;  when 
the  Enemy  has  no  Army  in 
the  Field,  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  for  the  Lints  ofCircum - 
visitation ;  and  when  the 
Garrifon  is  weak,  the  Lines 
of  Contravallation  are  fel- 
dom  ufed. 

CONTRIBUTION, 
Imposition  or  Tax  paid  by 
Frontier  Countries ,  to  re¬ 
deem  themfelves  from  being 
plundered  and  deftroyed  by 
the  Enemy. 

CONVERSION  is  aMi- 

litary  Motion,  which  turns 
theFront  of  aBattalion  where 
tbeFlank  w;as  if  theBattalioft 
be  attacked  in  the  Flank. 

CONVOY  is  a  Supply  of 
Men,  Money,  Ammunition 
or  Provifions,  convey’d  into 
a  Town,  or  to  an  Army* 
The  Body  of  Men  likewife, 
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who  guard  this  Supply, 
are  called  a  Convoy. 

CORDON  is  a  Stone 
jutting  out  betwixt  the 
Rampart  and  the  Bafis  of 
the  Parapet,  it  runs  quite 
round  the  Fortification. 

CORIDOR,  a  French 
Word  for  Covert-Way. 

CORNET,  is  the  third 
CommiJJion  Officer  in  a 
Troop  of  Horfe  or  Dra¬ 
goons  ;  he  commands  in  the 
Lieutenant's  abfence ;  his 
principal  Duty  is  to  carry 
the  Standard  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  firft  Rank  of 
the  Squadron. 

CORPORAL,  an  infe¬ 
rior  Officer  of  Foot  under 
a  Serjeant ;  he  receives  the 
Word  from  the  Rounds 
that  pafs  by  the  Grand 
Guard  ;  and  from  fuch  as 
are  ftopt  by  his  Centeries  ; 
and  when  the  Guard  is  re¬ 
lieved,  gives  the  Orders  to 
the  Corporal  who  is  to 
mount,  and  .fhows  him  all 
thePofts ;  he  carries  aF ufee. 

CORPS  DE  GARDE, 
lee  Guard. 

COVERT  WAY,  a 
Traft  of  ground  level  with 
the  Field,  about  3  or  4 
Fathoms  wide,  covered  by 
a  Parapet f  which  is  car- 
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ried  round  the  Place;  this 
Parapet  Hopes  infenfibly 
towards  the  Campaigning 
the  Talus  or  Sloping,  is 
called  the  Glacis,  which 
the  Befiegers  are  generally 
obliged  to  fap  through,  to 
make  a  Lodgment.  The 
Parapet  of  th  zCovertWay 
is  about  fix  Foot  high, with 
a  Banquet,  and  forms  a 
Saliant  Angle,  before  the 
Curtin,  which  ferves  for 
a  PI  ace  of  Arms* 

COUNCIL  OF  WAR, 

is  when  the  General  of  art 
Army  calls  together  his; 
Lieutenant  hMajorGene + 
rals  for  their  Advice  upon 
lomeAfFair  of  Importance  r 
he  hears  all  their  Reafons, 
and  determines  by  Majori¬ 
ty  of  Votes. 

COUNTER-APPRO¬ 
ACHES, Lines  &  T  reach¬ 
es  made  by  the  Befieged, 
when  they  come  to  attack 
theWorks  of  theBefiegers, 
or  prevent  their  Approach¬ 
es.  Counter  Battery  is  a 
Battery  raifed  to  play  up-* 
on  another,  to  difmount 
the  Guns. 

Counter-Guard  is  a  Work 
raifed  before  the  Point  of 
a  Baftion,  compofed  of  two 
D  long 
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long  Faces,  parallel  to  the 
Faces  of  the  BaRion, mak¬ 
ing  a  Saliant  Angle  ;  they 
are  fometimes  of  other 
Shapes,  and  Situations. 

Counter -March,  is  an 
Army's  fudden  Marching 
contrary  way ;  and  may  be 
caufed  by  the  Enemy’s  en¬ 
deavouring  to  get  betwixt 
them  and  their  Garrifons, 
or  may  be  done  to  difap- 
poipt  and  amufe  the  Ene¬ 
my.  A  Battalion  is  faid  to 
counter-march,  when  being 
charged  in  the  Rear,  they 
change  theFrorit  by  march¬ 
ing  thofe  which  are  in  the 
Front,  or  the  File-Leaders 
to  the  Rear,  in  the  Place 
of  the  Bringers  up.  Ranks 
are  laid  to  Counter¬ 
march, when  the  Wings  of 
a  Battalion  interchange 
Ground. 

Counter-mine  is  ufed 
when  the  Befiegers  have 
paffed  theFofs,  and  put  the 
Miner  to  the  Foot  of  the 
Rampart :  They  are  of  two 
Kinds,  being  "either  made 
when  the  Baftion  is  raifed, 
or  afterwards,  when  it  is  at¬ 
tacked.  The  former  are 
carried  quite  round  theFa- 
ces  of  a  Baftion  ;  their 
Height  is  from  4  to  yFoot, 
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and  broad  enough  for  a 
Man  to  pafs  eafily,  The 
others  arePits  funk  deep  in 
theGround  where  the  Mi¬ 
ner  is  fuppofed  to  be,  from 
whence  they  run  but  Bran-? 
ches  in  fearch  of  the  Ene- 
my’sMine,  to  fruftrate  the 
Effects  of  it,  by  either  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  Powder,  or 
cutting  the  Train. 

Counterjcarp  is  properly 
the  exterior  Talus  orSlope 
of  the  Ditch,  but  it  is  often 
taken  for  the  Covert  Way 
and  the  Glacis.  The  E« 
nemy  in  thisSenfe  are  faid 
to  have  attacked  the  Coun- 
terfearp,  or  lodged  them- 
felves  on  the  Counterfcarp. 

Counter-Frenches ,  fee 
Count  er-iApproaches. 

COURT-MARTIAL 

is  called  by  a  General  to 
try  Offenders  ;  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  P reft dent  nam¬ 
ed  by  the  General,  and  of 
1 2  Members,  and  a  Judge 
* Advocate ,  who  take  an 
Oath  to  render  Juftice  to 
the  belt  of  their  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  Sentence  after 
being  approved  by  the  Ge¬ 
neral,  is  Executed  by  the 
Provojl-Marjhal  of  the 
Army. 
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COINS  are  Wedges  of 
Wood  ufed  under  the  Brech 
of  a  Gun,  by  which  aG un- 
ner  raifes  or  falls  theMuz- 
2le  of  his  Piece,  till  he 
points  it  exa&ly  at  theOb- 
jeft  :  Each  Gun  has  three 
Coins. 

CRAB,  fee  Gin . 

CRIC,  fee  Jack. 

CROATS,  A  Regiment 
in  France  fo  called,  becaufe 
qriginally  compofed  of 
Croat  ions.  They  are  com¬ 
manded  upon  all  defpe- 
rate  Service. 

CROWN-WORK, is  an 
Out-Work  that  takes  qp 
the  molt  Ground,  and  is 
made  with  a  very  large 
Gorge,  generally  the 
Length  of  theCurtin  of  the 
Place,  and  two  long  Sides, 
terminating  toward  the 
Country, in  two  Demi-baf- 
tions,  each  of  which  is  join¬ 
ed  by  a  particular  Curtin, 
to  a  whole  Baflion,  which 
is  the  Head  of  the  Work  ; 
thefeWorks  are  always  rai- 
fed  to  inclofe  a  fifing 
Ground,  or  cover  the 
Head  of  a  Retrenchment. 

'  CROW-FEET, Chauf- 

fe-Traps,  or  Caltrops ,  are 
Iron  Machines,  having 
four  Points,  about  3  or  4 
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Inches  long,  lb  made  that 
which  eyer  way  fall,  there 
is  fill  a  Point  up ;  they  are 
to  be  thrown  upon  Brea¬ 
ches,  or  in  Pafles  where 
Cavalry  are  to  march,  to 
whom  they  are  very  trou- 
blefome,  by  running  into 
the  Horfes  Feet  and  lam¬ 
ing  them. 

CUIRASSIERS  are 
Cavalry  armed  with  Back, 
Breaft,  and  Head-Piece,  as 
moft  of  the  Germans  are  ; 
we  have  had  no  CuiraJJiers 
in  the  J Englijb  Army,  fince 
the  laft  Revolution. 

CULYERIN  is  a  Can¬ 
non  about  5  Inches  and  a 
quarter  Diamiter  in  the 
Bore,  and  from  9  to  1 2Foot 
long,  carrying  alkll  of  1 8 
Pound  ;  it  is  a  good  batter¬ 
ing  Gun,  but  is  too  heavy 
for  a  Field-Piece, 

CURTIN  is  that  part 
of  the  Rampart  of  a  Place 
which  is  betwixt  tlaeFlanks 
of  two  Baftioas,  and  is 
the  beft  defended  of  any 
part  of  the  Rampart, 
wherefore  Befiegers  never 
make  their  Attacks  on 
the  Curtins,  but  on  the 
Faces  of  the  Baftion,  be¬ 
caufe  of  their  being  defen¬ 
ded 
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ded  but  by  one  Flank. 

CUNNETTE  or  Cu¬ 
vette,  3s  a  deep  Trench 
about  three  or  four  Fa¬ 
thom  wide,  funk  along  the 
middle  of  a  dry  Moat,  to 
make  the  Paffage  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  the  Enemy  ;  it  is 
generally  funk  fo  deep, 
till  they  find  Water  to  fill 
it,  and  is  good  to  prevent 
the  Befiegers  Mining. 

CYLINDER  or  Chafe 
of  a  Gun,  is  the  Bore  or 
Concavity’of  aPiece, where¬ 
of  that  part  which  receives 
the  Powder  and  Ball,  is 
called  the  Charged  Cylin¬ 
der, and  that  which  remains 
empty  after  the  Gun  is 
charged,  is  called  the  Va¬ 
cant  Cylinder . 

D 

DECAGON  is  aFigure 
of  ten  Sides  or  Polygons, 
forming  ten  angles,  each 
of  which  may  be  fortify’d 
with  a  Baftion. 

DEFENCE  of  a  Place. 
All  thofe  parts  of  a  Forti¬ 
fication,  which  flank  and 
defend  the  reft,  as  the 
Flanks,  Cazemates,  Para¬ 
pets,  and  Fauflebrays.  The 
Face  of  a  Baftion,  tho*  the 
fimpleft  Defence  of  any, 
yet  it  cannot  be  {termed. 
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till  the  oppofite  Flank  be 
ruined. 

defence,  Line  of  De* 
fence,  fee  Line. 

DEFILE  is  a  narrow 
Pafs,  whereTroops  cannot 
march,  but  by  making  a 
fmallFront,and  muft  there¬ 
fore  file  off',  which  gives  an 
enemy  anadvantageousOp- 
portunity  of  either  attack-* 
ing  the  Front  orRear,fince 
theStraitnefs  of  thePaflage 
prevents  them  from  reliev¬ 
ing  one  another. 

To  Defile ,  is  to  reduce 
an  Army  to  a  fmall  Front, 
to  march  through  fuch  a 
narrow  Paffage, 

DEMIBASTION,  fee 
Baftion. 

Demi-Cannon  is  a  Gun 
carrying  aBallof  32  pound 
weight,  the  Diameter  of  its 
Bore  is  6lnches  and  a  half, 
and  its  Length  from  12  to 

r  o 

14  Foot. 

Demi-Cuherin  is  aCan- 
non  of  about  9  Foot  long, 
the  Diameter  of  theBore  is 
4  Inches  and  a  Quarter, 
carrying  a  Ball  of  c^Pound 
weight  ;  it  is  a  very  good 
Field  Piece,takes  igHorfe 
to  draw  it, and  two  Gunners 
and  4  Matroffes  to  ferve  it. 

'  Demi - 
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! Demi  •Gorge  is  that  part 
of  the  Polygon  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  Flank  is 
raifed,  and  goes  from  the 
Curtin  to  the  Angle  of  the 
Polygon  ;  it  is  half  of  the 
vacant  Space  or  Entrance 
into  a  Baftion. 

DESCENT  into aMoat 
is  a  deep  Trench  or  Sap 
through  the  Efplanade,and 
under  the  Covert  way,  co¬ 
vered  over  head  with  Planks 
and  Hurdles ,  and  Earth 
againfl  x^rtificial  Fires,  to 
fecure  the  Defcent,  which 
in  Ditches  that  are  full  of 
Water,  is  made  to  theBrink 
of  the  Water,  but  in  dry 
Moats  theSap  is  carried  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Moat, 
where  Traverfes  are  made 
to  lodge  and  cover  theBe- 
fiegers,or  fecure  theMiner. 

'Detachment,  a  Number 
of  Men  drawn  out  of  one 
or  more  greater  Bodies,  to 
be  employed  as  th ^General 
pleafes,  whether  on  an  At¬ 
tack  at  a  Siege, or  inParties, 
to  fcowr  the  Country. 

DISMOUNT  the  E- 
netny’s  Cannon ,  is  to  break 
their  Carriages ,  their 
JHi heels,  Hxletrees,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  fo  as  to  render 
them  ufelefs. 
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Difmount,  is  likewife  a 
Command  to  th  tDragoons 
to  alight  or  unhorfe. 

DISPART  of  a  Gun, is 
the  Difference  in  thethick- 
nefs  of  Metal  between  the 
Bafe  and  Muzzle-Ring , 
and  is  found  thus  ;  take 
with  a  pair  of  CahberCom - 
pajjes ,  the  Diameter  of 
thefe  two  Rings  ;  fuppofe 
of  znEnglifhD  emiculvrin , 
the  Diameter  of  the  Bafe 
may  be  about  14  Inches, 
and  that  of  the  Muzzle  a- 
bout  1 1  ;  the  Difference 
then  is  three, half  of  which 
is  one  and  a  half,  which  is 
the  difference  of  theThick- 
nefs  of  Metal  at  thefe  two 
Places :  The  Difpart  is  a 
piece  of  Stick ,  of  this 
Length,  fet  on  th eMuzzle 
R i ng, which  makes  a  vifual 
Ray  or  Line  drawn  from 
the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  top 
of  the  Stick, an  exa£t  Paral¬ 
lel  to  the  *Axis  of  theCon- 
cave  Cylinder ,  or  to  the 
Soul  of  the  Piece,  and 
ferves  to  direct  the  Gun¬ 
ner's  Eye  in  levelling  his 
Gun  at  an  Object. 

DIVISIONS  of  ^Bat¬ 
talion  are  the  feveral  Par¬ 
cels  into  which  a Battalion 

is 
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is  divided  in  marching;  the 
Lieutenants  and  Enfigns 
march  before  th zDivifions. 

Lb?  Divifions  of  an  Ar¬ 
my,  are  the  Brigades. 

DODECAGON  is  a 

Figure  that  has  twelve 
Sides,  and  as  many  Angles 
capable  of  being  fortified 
with  the  fame  Number  of 
Baflions. 

DONJOHN  is  a  Place 
pf  Retreat,  to  capitulate 
with  more  Advantage,  in 
cafe  of  Neceffity. 

DOUBLE-TEN  AIL- 
LE,  fee  Lenaille. 

LoDouble ,  is  to  put  pwp 
Ranks  or  two  Files  into 
one;  doubling  of  the  Ranks, 
is,  when  the  fecond, fourth, 
and  fixth  Ranks  march  in« 
to  the  firft,  third  and  fifth  ; 
fo  that  the  fix  Ranks  are 
reduced  to  three,  ajid  the 
Intervals  betwixt  the 
Ranks  become  double  what 
they  were  before  ;  but,  to 
double  by  half  Files, \s  when 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth 
Ranks  march  up  to  double 
the  firft,  fecond  and  third, 
or  the  contrary.  Lq  double 
the  Files  to  the  Right,  is 
when  every  other  File  faces 
to  the  Right  and  marches 
into  the  next  File  to  it  ; 
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fo  that  the  fix  Ranks  are 
turned  into  12,  and  each 
File  is  12  deep.  Lo  double 
the  Files  to  f  he  Left,  is  when 
every  other  File  faces  to 
the  Left,  and  marches  in¬ 
to  the  next ;  in  doubling  the 
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T  lies  the  Diftance  betwixt 
the  Files  becomes  double. 

DRAGOONS,  Muf- 
qijeteers  mounted,  who 
ferve  fometiines  on  Foot, 
and  fometimes  on  Horfe- 
back,  asOccafion  requires  : 
They  are  divided  \mo  Bri¬ 
gades  as  the  Cavalry,  and 
each  Regiment  into  Troops, 
each  Troop  having  a  Cap¬ 
tain,  Lieutenant,  Cornet, 
Qjiarter-Mafler,  two  Ser¬ 
jeants,  and  thr eeCorporals, 

and  two© rums  :  fomeRe- 
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giments  have  Hautboys  ; 
in  a  Battle  or  upon  Attacks 
they  are  commonly  theFor- 
lorn  Hope,  being  the  firft 
that  fall  on.  They  encamp 
generally  on  the  Wings  of 
the  Army,  or  at  the  Paftes 
leading  to  the  camp,&fome- 
times  they  cover  the  Ge¬ 
neral's  Quarters  ;  they  do 
Duty  on  the  Generals  of 
Horfe  and  Dragoons,  and 
march  in  theFrontandRear 
of  the  Arn>y*  '  They  have 

Cornets 
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Cornets  like  the  Horfc, 
andSerjeants  like  the  Foot, 
but  are  look’d  upon  asFoot. 

DRAW-BRIDGE,  fee 
Bridge . 

DRUM,  is  beat  as  the 
feveral  Occafions  require : 
As  to  beat  the  General ,  is 
a  Signal  for  the  Army  10 
make  ready  to  march  ; 
The  Affiembly  is  the  next 
Beat,  which  is  an  Order 
for  theSoidiers  to  repair  to 
their  Colours  ;  and  the 
March,  is  to  command 
them  to  move.  To  beat 
the  Retreat,  is  for  the  Ar¬ 
my  to  keep  to  their  Tents, 
and  not  to  fire  till  next 
morning, for  fear  of  alarm¬ 
ing  the  Camp  ;  this  is  a- 
bout  Sun-fet,  at  the  firing 
of  a  Gun  called  th tTV am- 
ing  Piece,  after  which  the 
Centries  challenge, and  the 
Picquet  Guard  is  relieved. 
The  Reveille  is  beat  at 
break  of  Day,  to  warn  the 
Soldiers  to  rife,  and  the 
Centries  to  forbear  chal¬ 
lenging.  The  Alarm  is 
to  call  theSoidiers  toArms, 
on  notice  of  fome  fudden 
Danger.  To  beat  a  Par¬ 
ley  or  Chamade, is  to  defire 
a  Conference  with  the  E- 
nemy.  To  beat  a  Call, 
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is  to  advertife  the  Soldiers 
to  hand  to  their  Arms, 
when  a  General  Officer  is 
parting  by. 

DUTY,  is  the  exercife 
of  thofe  Functions  that  be¬ 
long  to  aSoldier ;  with  this 
Diltinftion,  that  Mounting 
Guards, and  the  like, where 
rhere  is  not  an  Enemy  di¬ 
rectly  to  be  engaged  ,is  cal¬ 
led  T>uty  ;  but  their 
marching  to  meet  and  fight 
an  Enemy,  is  called  Going 
upon  Service. 
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FCHARPE,  To  batter 
en  Echarpe,\s  to  batter  ob- 
liquently  or  (ide-ways. 

Embrafures ,  are  theCuts 
made  through  the  Parapet 
of  a  Battery  for  the  Muz¬ 
zles  of  the  Guns,  and  for 
the  PafTage  of  the  Shot. 
When  a  Battery  is  brought 
on  the  Glacis  of  a  Place, 
there  are  thick  Planks  of 
Wood  Mufquet-proof,  to 
flop  t\\QEmbra/ures,zs  foon 
as  theGun  is  fired,  to  fave 
the  Gunners  and  Mat roffies 
that  are  employed  about  the 
Guns,  from  the  final  1  Shor, 
which  plays  continually 
upon  them  from  the  Be- 
ficgcd.  See  Battery. 
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EMPATEMENT, 

fee  Talus . 

ENCIENTE  is  the 
Wall  orRampart  which  fur- 
rounds  a  Place,  fometimes 
compofed  of  Baftions  and 
Curtins ,  either  faced  with 
Brick  or  Stone,  or  only 
made  of  Earth.  The  En- 
ciente  is  fometimes  only 
flanked  by  round  or  fquare 
Towers,  which  is  called  a 
Roman  IF' all. 

ENFANS-PERDUS, 
fee  Forlorn  Hope. 

ENFILADE  ;  to  En¬ 
filade,  is  to  be  Matters  of 
a  Ground  from  whence  a 
Pott  or  an  Enemy  is  flank¬ 
ed,  fo  that  it  may  be  batter¬ 
ed  all  along  a  Right  Line. 
In  conducing  the  approa¬ 
ches  at  a  Siege,  Care  mutt 
be  had  that  they  be  not 
enfiladed  from  any  Work  of 
the  Place,  but  that  they  be 
carried  on  with  Windings 
and  Turnings,  till  they  are 
brought  to  the  Glacis ,  and 
then  they  are  carried 
ftraight  forwards,  being 
funk  deep  in  the  Ground, 
and  covered  over-head. 

ENGINE,  is  a  Figure 
or  Polygon  of  nine  Sides, 
and  as  many  Jingles,  each 
capable  of  being  fortified 
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with  a  Baft  ion. 

ENSIGN, is  the  Cfficer 
who  carries  th ^Colours,  and 
is  the  loweft  commiffion’d 
Officer  in  a  Company  of 
Foot,  fubordinate  to  the 
Captain  and  Lieutenant  ; 
he  is  to  carry  the  Colours 
both  in  Aflanlt,  or  Day  of 
Battle,  and  fhould  not  quit 
them  but  with  his  Life. 

ENVELOPE  is  aWork 
of  Earth  raifed  fometimes 
in  the  Ditch  of  a  Place, 
fometimes  in  the  form  of 
a  Ample  Parapet ,  and  at 
other  Times  like  a  fmall 
Rampart  with  a  Parapet . 
Envelopes  are  often  made 
to  inclofe  a  weak  Ground, 
when  it  is  to  be  done  with 
Ample  Lines,  to  fhtin  the 
great  Charge  of  Horn-works , 
Tenaills ,  or  the  like,  or 
when  they  have  notGround 
for  fuch  large' Works.  Some 
give  the  Names  of  Si  Hon, 
Counter-Guard,  and  Con- 
ferves,  to  fuch  Envelopes 
as  are  made  in  the  Moat  ; 
fometimes  they  are  called 
Lunettes.  See  Lunette 
and  Sillon. 

EPAULE,  or  Shoulder 
of  a  Baftion,  is  the  Place 
where  the  Face  and  Flank 

meet. 
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meet,  and  form  the  An¬ 
gle ,  called  the  Angle  of 
the  Shoulder. 

EPAULMENT  is  a 
Work  raifed  either  of  Earth, 
Gabions  or Fafcines, loaded 
with  Earth  to  cover  Side 
Ways*  The '  Epaulments 
of  the  Places  of  Arms  for 
the  Cavalry  at  the  Entring 
of  the  Trenches ,  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  Fafcines  mixed 
with  Earth. 

Epaulment >  or  Square 
Or  ill  on,  is  aMafs  of  Earth  > 
near  a  fquare  Figure,  faced 
with  a  Wall  to  cover  the 
Cannon  of  a  Cazemate . 

EPT  AGON, or  Hepta¬ 
gon,  is  a  Figure  of  feven 
Sides  and  feven  Angles, 
capable  of  being  fortified 
with  feven  Baflions . 

ESPLANADE,  is  the 
Hoping  of  the  Parapet  of 
the  Covert-JVay  towards 
the  Campaign  ;  it  is  the 
fame  with  Glacis ,  but  be¬ 
gins  to  be  antiquated,  and 
is  more  properly  the  emp¬ 
ty  Space  betwixt  \hzGlacis 
of  a  Citadel,  and  the  firft 
Houfes  of  a  Town. 

ESTOILE,  fee  Star- 
Redoubt. 

ETAPPE,  an  Allow¬ 
ance  of  Proyifions  andFor* 
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rage  to  an  Army  in.  their 
March  through  a  Kingdom, 
to  or  from  WinterQuarters. 

ET APPIER,  that  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  Country  or 
Territory  for  furniihing 
T roops  in  their  March  with 
Provifions  and  Forrage. 

EVOLUTION,  the 
Motion  made  by  aBody  of 
T roops ,  when  obliged  to 
change  their  Pofture  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  a  Poft>  or 
poflefs  another,  to  attack 
an  Enemy  with  more  Ad¬ 
vantage,  or  to  be  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  of  defending  them- 
felves  the  better  ;  and  con- 
fids  in  "Doublings,  Counter - 
Marches ,  JVheelings,  &c* 

EXAGON,  is  a  Figure 
bounded  by  fix  Sides  or 
Polygons,  making  as  many 
Angles  capable  of  Bafti~ 
onsa 
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FACE  of  a  Baflion . 
The  two  foremoft  Sides 
reaching  from  the  Flanks 
to  the  Point  of  theBaftion, 
where  they  meet.  They 
are  the  weakeft  parts  of  a 
F ortification  ,bei  ng  the  lead 
flanked.  TheBreach  there¬ 
fore  is  generally  made 
there  ;  for  the  oppofite 
E  Flank 
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Flank  being  ruined,  which 
fhould  defend  the  Paflage 
of  the  Moat,  the  Befiegers 
meet  with  lefs  Oppofition 
than  they  could  expert  in 
attacking  any  other  part  of 
the  Rampart  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  flanked. 

Face  cf  a  Place ,  called 
alfo  The  Tenaille ,  is  the 
Front  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  flanked  Angles 
of  two  neighbouring  Ba- 
flions,  containing  th  eCurtin, 
the  two  Flanks ,  and  the 
two  Faces  of  the  Baftions 
that  look  upon  one  another. 
In  a  Siege  the  Attacks  are 
carried  againff  both  Baftions 
when  the  whole  Fenaille 
is  attacked. 

Face  Prolong'd,  is  that 
part  of  the  Line  of  De¬ 
fence  Razant ,  which  is 
betwixt  the  Angle  of  the 
Shoulder  and  the  Curt  in,' or 
the  Line  of  Defence  Ka¬ 
zan t,  diminifhed  by  the 
Face  of  the  Baftion. 

Face  is  like  wife  a  Word 
of  Command  ;  as  Face  to 
the  Right ,  is  to  turn  upon 
the  left  Heel  a  Quarter 
round  to  the  Right.  Face 
to  the  Left ,  is  to  turn  up¬ 
on  the  Right  Heel  aQuar- 
ter  round  to  the  Left* 
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Face  of  a  Gun,  is  the 
the  Superfices  of  the  Me¬ 
tal  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Muzzle  of  the  Piece. 
FAGGOTS,  the 

French  call  them  Paffte- 
' volans ,  are  .Men  hired  by 
Officers,  whofe  Companies 
are  not  full,  to  mufter,  and 
cheat  the  Sovereign  of  fb 
many  Men’s  Pay. 

FALCON  and  Fat- 
conette,  are  fmall  Guns  ; 
the  firfl  about  two  inches 
three  QuartersDiameter  of 
theBore,  and  the  other  two 
Inches ;  they  are  too  fmall 
to  be  of  Ufe  in  the  Field 
with  an  Army,  and  are 
now  out  of  Ufe. 

FALSE  .Alarm,  fee 
Alarm. 

Falfe  Attack,  fee  At¬ 
tack. 

FANIONS,  are  fmall 
Flags  carried  along  with  the 
Baggage.  See  Flaqs. 

FASCINES,  (See  the 
Plate l)  areFaggots  of  fmall 
Wood,  of  about  a  Foot  Di¬ 
ameter,  and  fix  Foot  long, 
bound  in  the  Middle,  and 
at  both  Ends  ;  they  are 
brought  by  the  Cavalry  to 
theEntrance  of  the  French^ 
*\r;from  whence  the  Work¬ 
men 


men  carry  them,  to  raife  _ 
Batteries  or  other  Works, 
to  make  Chandeleers,  E- 
paulments, or  to  fillup  the 
Moat  to  facilitate  the  Paf- 
lage  to  the  Foot  ol  the 
Wall  ;  they  are  iikewife 
ufed  in  making  the  Sap  or 
Delcent  into  the  Ditch,  in 
making  Caponeers  and  Cof 
fers, and  many  other  things, 
and  being  ufed  fo,  are  coT 
vered  over  with  Earth  or 
RawHides,  to  prevent  their 
being  fet  on  Fire.  They 
are  ufed  in  fortifying  a 
Place,  efpecially  where  the 
Earth  is  bad,  to  bind  the 
Rampart,  where  they  are 
laid  athwart-ways,  &  drove 
down  with  Stakes,  with 
aRed  of  Earth  above  them, 
the  Fafcines  again  and 
Earth  again,  till  the  Ram¬ 
part  be  finifhed  ;  or  to 
keep  up  the  Earth  of  the 
Parapet,  and  then  they’re 
laid  length-ways, and  drove 
faff  withStakes  of  three  or 
fourFoot  long.  There  are 
fliorter  Fafcines  ox  Bavins, 
about  aFoot  and  ahalf  long, 
which  being  pitched  over, 
are  to  be  thrown  upon  a 
Gallery,  or  other  Work  of 
theEnemv.to  fet  iton  Fire. 
Fafcines  differ  from Saucif 


fons,  the  former  being  made 
of  fmallWood,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  Branches  of  I  rees. 
Fafcines  are  fometimes  or¬ 
dered  to  be  made  by  the 
Cavalry,  before  a  March 
over  bad  Ground,  and  are 
carried  by  them,  each  Troo¬ 
per  having  one  to  mend 
the  Ways. 

FAUSEBRAYE,  is  a 
fmall  Rampart  about  3  or 
4  Fathom  wide,  bordered 
with  a  Parapet  and  Ban- 
quett,  the  Defign  of  it  is  to 
defend  a  Fofs  ;  they  are 
not  reckoned  fo  ufeful 
where  there  is  a  dry  Moat, 
becaufe  the  Befiegeps  may 
make  better  .Works  for  the 
Defence  of  it  than  Faufe- 
brayes,  fuch  as  Traverfes, 
Billons,  and  Coffers.  But 
in  Places  furrounded  with 
a  wet  Ditch,  they  may  be 
more  ufeful,  provided  they 
be  made  only  before  the 
Curtin  and  Flanks,  for  ly¬ 
ing  low,  they  cannot  be 
eafily  hurt  by  the  Enemies 
Cannon,  and  defend  the 
Fojs  better, becaufe  of  their 
low  Situation,  than  the 
Rampart,  which,  becaufe 
of  its  Height,  cannot  fo 
well  difcover  the  Fofs. 

They 
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They  ought  never  to  be 
made  before  the  Faces, 
especially  in  Places  faced 
with  Brick  or  Stone,  be¬ 
came  the  Breach  being 
generally  made  in  the  Face, 
the  Ruins  and  Rubbi/h  of 
the  Rampart  are  Popped 
in  the  Faufebraye,  which 
facilitates  the  Afcent  of  the 
Breach ;  and  in  Places  lin¬ 
ed  withBrick  or  Stone,  the 
Pieces  of  Stone  or  Brick 
fly  among  the  Soldiers  in 
the  Faufebraye. 

FICHANT,  Line -of 
Defence  Fichant ,  f 'eeJLine . 

FIELD-OFFICERS, 

are  thofe  who  have  Com¬ 
mand  over  a  whole  Regi¬ 
ment,  fuch  are  the  Colonel, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
Major,  but  fuch  whofe 
Commands  reach  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  a  Troop  or  Com¬ 
pany,  are  not  Field  Of¬ 
ficers.  See  Officers. 

Field-Pieces ,  are  flnall 
Guns  proper  to  be  carried 
along  with  the  Army  into 
theField,  fuch  as  3  Pound- 
crs>  Minions,  Bakers,  6 

P  sunders,  Demi  Culver - 
« 

3ns>  and  12  Pounders , 
which,  becaufe  of  their 
Imallnefs,  are  eafier  drawn, 

^re  a  lefs  Charge,  require 
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lefler  Quantities  of  Am- 
munition,  and  are  eafier 
ferved. 

Field-Staff,  is  aWeapoix 
carried  by  the  Gunners ,  a- 
bout  the  length  of  a  Hal¬ 
bert,  with  a  Spear  at  the 
end,  having  on  each  fide 
Ears  ferewed  on,  like  the 
Cock  of  a  Match-Lock 9 
where  the  Gunners  ferew 
in  lighted  Matches  when 
they  are  upon  Command  ; 
and  then  the  Field-Staffs 
are  faid  to  be  armed. 

FILE, is  theLine  of  Sol¬ 
diers  Handing  one  behind 
another, which  is  theDepth 
of  the  Battalion  or  Squad¬ 
ron.  The  Files  of  a  Bat¬ 
talion  ofFoot,  are  general- 
ly  fix  deep,  and  thofe  of  a 
Squadron  of  Horfe  three. 
"The Files  muft  be  ftraight, 
and  parallel  one  to  another  ; 
to  double  the  Files,  is  to 
put  two  Files  .  into  one, 
which  makes  the  Depth  of 
the  Battalion  dquble  of 
what  it  was  in  Number  of 
Men.  The  File  Leaders 
are  the  foremoft  Men  in 
each  File ;  the  B ringers  up 
are  the  laft  Men  of  each 
File,  or  the  laft  Rank  of 
the  Battalion  j  the  half 

Filer 
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File-Leaders,  are  the 
fourth  Rank,  becaufe  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  fixthRanks 
are  called  the  Rear  half 
Files ,  as  the  firft  fecond 
and  third  are  the  Front 
half  Files. 

Fo  File  off,  is  the  fame 
as  to  Defile,  or  to  file  off 
from  a  largeFront  to  march 
in  length,  An  Army  is 
faid  to  file  off  from  the 
Right  or  Left,  when  the 
Squadrons  move  from  the 
Right  or  Left,  marching 
one  after  another,  and  fo 
reducing  the  two  Lines  or 
Ranks  of  the  Army  to  two 
long  Files.  A  Battalion 
is  laid  to  file  off  when  it 
marches  by  Divifions,  or 
Sub-Divifions. 

FIRE,  Running  Fire,  is 
when  aRank  of  Men  drawn 
up,  fire  one  after  another, 
or  when  the  Lines  of  an 
Army  are  drawn  out  to  fire 
Viftory,  for  which  each 
Squadron  and  Battalion 
takes  it  from  another,  from 
the  Right  of  the  firft  Line 
to  the  Left,  and  then  from 
the  Left  to  the  Right  of 
the  fecond  Line. 

Fire-Ball ,  is  a  Compo- 
fition  of  Meal-Powder, 
Sulphur Saltpetre,  Pitchy 
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&c.  about  the  Bignefs  of 
a  Hand  Grenade  coated 
over  with  Flax,  and  primed 
with  a  flow  Compofition  of 
a  Fuze,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Enemies  Works  in  the 
Night  time,  to  difcover 
where  they  are  ;  or  to  fire 
Houfes, Galleries,  or  other 
Blinds  of  the  Befiegers  ; 
but  they  are  then  armed 
with  Iron  Pikes  or  Hooks, 
that  they  may  not  roll  off, 
but  flick  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  have  an  Effeft. 

Fire-Lock,  or  Fu fill,  is  a 
Fire  Arm  carried  by  aFoot 
Soldier ;  the  Barrel  of  it  is 
about  three  Foot  eight  In¬ 
ches  long,  the  Stock  about* 
four  Foot  and  eightlnches, 
and  theBore  is  fit  to  receive 
a  Bullet  of  Lead  of  an 
ounce  Weight. 

Fire-Mafiler,  is  an  Of¬ 
ficer,  who  gives  the  Direc¬ 
tions  and  Proportions  of 
Ingredients  for  each  Com¬ 
pofition  required  in  Fire¬ 
works.  The  chief  Fire - 
M after  of  England ,  is  a 
Poft  belonging  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Ordnance. 

Fire-Pots, are  fmallEar- 
then  Pots,  into  which  is  put 
a  Grenade  filled  wirhPow- 

der 
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der,  and  then  thePot  is  fil¬ 
led  with  fine  Powder  till 
the  Grenade  be  covered, 
the  Pot  is  afterwards  co¬ 
vered  with  aPicce  of  Parch¬ 
ment,  and  two  pieces '  of 
Match  acrofs  lighted  ;  this 
Pot  being  thrown  by  a 
Handle  of  Match  where  it 
is  defign’d,  it  breaks  and 
fires  the  Powder, and  barns 
all  that  is  near  it,  and  like- 
wife  fires  the  Powder  in 
the  Grenade ,  which  ought 
to  have  no  Fufee,  to  the 
End  its  Operation  may  be 
the  quicker. 

Fire-TVorkers ,  are  Of¬ 
ficers  fubordinate  to  the 
Firemajlers ,  but  command 
the  Bombardiers  ;  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  Orders  from  the 
Firemajler ,  and  not  only 
fee  them  executed,  but 
workthemfelves  along  with 
th ^Bombardiers  ;  there  are 
twenty  four  Fire-TF irks 
eflablifhed  in  the  Office 
of  Ordnance. 

FLAGS  in  French 
Fanions,  are  fmallBanners 
of  Diftin&ion  ftuck  in  the 
Baggage  JVaggons  of  the 
Army,  to  diftinguifli  the 
Baggage  of  one  Brigade 
from  another,  and  of  one 
Battalion  from  another, 
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that  they  may  be  marfhal- 
led  by  the  Waggon-Maf- 
ter-General ,  according  to 
theRank  of  ihCiv  Brigades, 
where  they  are  to  keep, 
during  the  March  to  avoid 
the  Confufion  that  other- 
wife  would  be. 

FLANK,  is  that  part  of 
the  Rampart ,  which  joins 
the  Face  and  the  Curtin , 
comprehended  betwixt  the 
Angle  of  the  Curtin  and 
the  Angle  of  th tShoulder, 
and  is  the  principal  De¬ 
fence  of  a  Place  ;  its  Ufe 
is  to  defend  theCurtin,  the 
Flank  and  Face  of  the  op- 
pofite  Bajlion  ;  to  defend 
the  Paffage  of  the  Moat, 
batter  the  Sailiant  Angles 
of  the  Counterfcarp  and 
Glacis,  from  whence  the 
Befieged  generally  ruin  the 
Flanks  with  their  Artillery , 
for  th eFlanks  are  theParts 
of  a  Fortification,  which 
the  Befiegers  endeavour 
moft  to  ruin,  in  order  to 
take  away  the  Defence  of 
the  Face  of  the  oppofite 
Bajlion . 

Flank-Oblique ,  or  Se¬ 
cond  Flank ,  is  that  part  of 
the  Curtin  from  whence 
the  Face  of  the  oppofite 

fiojlion 
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Baftion  may  be  difcovered. 
This  appears  in  a  Plan  up¬ 
on  Paper,  to  be  a  goodDe- 
fence,  but  is  rejected  by 
moft  Engineers ,as  no  way 
ufeful  for  its  being  ruined 
at  the  beginning  of  aSiege, 
efpecially  if  it  be  of  a  fan- 
dy  Earth  ;the  fecond  Par - 
apet ,  which  may  be  railed 
behind  the  former, is  of  no 
ufe,  for  it  neither  difeovers 
nor  defends  theFace  of  the 
oppofite  Baftion,  befides, 
it  Ihortens  theFlank, which 
is  the  true  Defence,  and 
the  continual  Fire  of .  the 
Befiegers  Cannon,  will  ne¬ 
ver  fuffer  them  to  raife  a 
fecond  Parapet .  This  fe¬ 
cond  Flank  defends  very 
obliquely  the  oppofiteF ace, 
and  is  to  be  ufed  only  in  a 
Place  which  is  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  Army  with¬ 
out  Cannon. 

Flank  retired,  or  Low 
Flank ,  is  one  of  the  PlaU 
forms  of  the  Cazemate, and 
is  fometimes  called  theCb- 
•ver'd  Flank.  This  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called  th  zCafemate, 
when  there  is  only  one 
Platform  retired  towards 
the  Capital  of  die  Baftion, 
and  covered  by  mOrillon ; 
thefe  retired  Flanks  are  a 
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great  Defence  to  the  op¬ 
pofite  Baftion,  and  to  the 
Paflage  of  the  Moat,  be- 
caufe  the  Befiegers  cannot 
fee,  nor  ea(i!y  difmount 
their  Guns. 

Hanks  of  an  Army,  are 
the  Troops  encamped  on 
theRight  andLeft.  Flanks 
of  a  Battalion,  are  theFiles 
on  the  Right  and  Left. 

To  Flank,  is  to  attack 
and  fire  upon  the  Flank  of 
an  Enemy ;  it  is  a  very 
common  Term,  and  very 
eflential  inFortification,  all 
Works  thathave  only  their 
Defence  right  forwards 
are  deficient, and  muft  have 
each  place  to  flank  ano¬ 
ther,  and  be  flanked  reci¬ 
procally,  otherwife  it  is  not 
in  Perfection.  Th  ^Curtin 
is  the  ftrongeft  part  of  a 
Fortification,  becaufe  it  is 
flanked  at  bothEnds  by  the 
Flanks  and  the  Face  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  Defence  from 
the  oppofite  Flank,  is 
counted  the  weakeft. 

Flanked  Angle,  fceAn* 
gle. 

FLYING-ARMY,  fee 

Army . 

Fly  t  ng-  B  ridge,  fee  Bridge 
FOOT,  are  fuch  as  lift 

them* 
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thetnfelves  under  a Captain 
to  ferve  on  Foot,  and  are 
armed  with  a  Sword ,  Bay¬ 
onet,  Firelock  or  Pike, Col¬ 
lar  of  Bandoleers ,  Car¬ 
tridge-Box,  & c.  The  Foot 
are  formed  into  Companies, 
&  according  to  theArticles 
of  War,  a  Soldier  is  not  to 
leave  his  Company ,  with¬ 
out  Leave  from  hisOfficer, 
to  go  about  his  own  Bud* 
nefs,  without  being  repu¬ 
ted  a  Deferter,  and  tried 
for  his  Life.  ThefeCW- 
f  antes  are  formed  intoi?^- 
giments ,  called  Regiments 
of  Foot . 

Foot,  a  Regiment  is  faid 
to  be  on  the  fame  Foot 
with  another,  when  it  has 
the  fame  Number  of  Men, 
and  the  fame  Pay. 

Foot  Bank,  is  a  fmall 
Step  of  Earth,  on  which 
the  Soldiers  hand  to  fire 
over  the  Parapet  ;  there 
are  generally  two,  and 
fometimes  three,  but  the 
height  of  th cParapet  from 
the  uppermoft  Foot -bank, 
ought  always  to  be  four 
Foot  and  a  half.  S ccBan- 
quet . 

FORELAND,  fee  Li- 

ziere. 

FORGE,  is  aa  .Engine 
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carried  along  with  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  for  the  Smiths ,  and 
is  a  travelling  Smith's 
Forge.  Forge  for  hot  Balls, 
is  thePlace  where  the  Balls 
are  made  hot  before  they 
be  fired  off';  it  is  built  of 
Brick,  and  hath  a  Furnace 
below,  over  which  are  Bars 
of  Iron ;  it  is  covered  over¬ 
head,  and  the  Balls  laid  up¬ 
on  theBars  till  they  be  hot, 
and  are  taken  out  with  long 
Ladles  to  be  put  into  the 
Gun.  The  Materials  for 
fuch  Forges  are  carried  a- 
long  with  the  Artillery , 
when  there  is  any  Defign 
of  burning  Magazines,  or 
the  like,  with  hot  Ball. 

FORELORN-HOPE, 
in  French  Enfant  Perdus , 
are  Men  detached  from  fe- 
veral  Regiments,  or  other- 
wife  appointed  to  make  the 
firft  Attack  inDay  of  Bat¬ 
tle,  or  at  a  Siege,  to  be  the 
firft  in  florming  the  Corn- 
terfcarp ,  mounting  the 
Breach, or  the  like.  They 
are  called  fo  from  the  im¬ 
minent  Danger  they  are 
expo  fed  to. 

FORMERS  are  of  fe- 
veral  forts,  but  the  chief  is 
for  making  Cartridges  for 

Cannon  j 
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Cannon  ;  they  are  round 
Pieces  of  Wood  fitted  to  the 
Diameter  of  the  Bore  of  a 
Gun,  on  which  the  Paper, 
Parchment,  or  Cotton , 
which  is  to  make  the  Car t- 
ridge ,  is  rolled  before  it 
be  fewed. 

FORRAGE,  is  th  eHay, 
Oats,  Barley,  Wheat , 
Grafs,  Fitches,  Clover,  & c. 
which  is  cut  down,  and 
brought  into  the  Camp  by 
the  Troopers,  for  the  Sub- 
fillence  of  their  Horfes* 
T)ry  Forrage,  is  the  Hay, 
Oats  and  Straw,  which  is 
delivered  out  from  theMa- 
gazines,to  theArmy  in  Gar- 
rifon,or  when  they  take  the 
Field  before  the  Forrage 
be  grown  up. 

FORT,  is  a  Work  envi¬ 
roned  on  all  Sides  with  a 
Moat,  Rampart,  and  Pa - 
rapet ;  theDefign  of  it  is  to 
fccure  fome  high  Ground, 
or  the  Paffage  of  a  River, 
to  make  good  an  Advan¬ 
tageous  Port,  to  fortify  the 
Lines  and  Quarters  of  a 
Siege,  &c.  They  are  of 
different  Figures,  and  are 
made  fmaller  and  greater, as 
the  Ground  requires;  fome 
are  in  the  Shape  of  Bafti- 
ons ,  fome  are  fortified  with 
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entire  Bafiions,  others  with 
‘Demi-Bajlions  ;  fome  are 
raifed  on  a  Square,  and  o- 
therS  ori  a  Pentagon.  A 
Fort  differs  from  a  Citadel, 
becaufe  this  lafl  is  always 
raifed  by  the  Orders  of  the 
Sovereign.  Small  Forts 
arc  made  in  form  of  aStar, 
having  five  or  fevzvL*Angles, 
and  are  raifed  for  the  Sc-* 
curity  of  the  Lines  of 
Circumvallation ♦ 

FORTIFICATION,  the  art 
of  fortifying  a  town,  or  other 
place  ;  or  of  putting  them  in 
fuch  a  pofture  of  defence, that 
every  one  of  its  parts  defends, 
and  is  defended  by  fome  other 
parts,  by  means  of  ramparts, 
parapets, moats,  and  other  bul¬ 
warks  ;  to  the  end,  that  a 
fmall  number  of  men  within, 
may  be  able  to  defend  them- 
felves  for  a  confiderable  time 
again  ft  the  aflaults  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  without  ;  fo  that 
the  enemy,  in  attacking  them, 
muft  of  neceflity  fuffer  great 
lofs. 

Fortification  is  either  antient 
or  modern,  regular  or  irregu-, 
lar.  Antient  fortification,  at 
firft,  confided  of  walls  or  de¬ 
fences  made  of  trunks,  and 
other  branches  of  trees,  mixed 
with  earth,  to  fecure  them  a- 
gainfl  the  attacks  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  This  was  afterwards  al- 
E  tered 
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tered  to  ffbne-walls,  06  which 
were  raifed  breafl: -works,  be¬ 
hind  which  they  made  ufe  of 
their  darts  and  arrows  in  fe- 
curity.  Modern  fortification, 
is  that  which  is  flanked  and 
defended  by  baflions  and  out¬ 
works,  the  ramparts  of  which 
are  fo  folid,  that  they  cannot 
be  beat  down  but  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  fire  of  feveral  batteries 
of  cannon.  Regular  fortifi¬ 
cation,  is  that  built  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  polygon,  the  fides  and  an¬ 
gles  of  which  are  all  equal, 
being  commonly  about  a  muf- 
ket-fliot  from  each  other.  Ir¬ 
regular  fortification,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  where  the 
fides  and  angles  are  not  uni¬ 
form,  equidiflant,  or  equal  ; 
which  is  owing  to  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  ground,  valleys, 
rivers,  hills,  and  the  like.  See 
Bastion,  <&c. 

The  principal  maxims  of  for¬ 
tification  are  thefe  :  i .  That 
every  part  of  the  works  be 
feen  and  defended  by  other 
parts,  fo  that  the  enemy  can 
lodge  no  where  without  being 
expofed  to  the  fire  of  the 
place.  2.  A  fortrefs  fliould 
command  all  places  round  it  ; 
and  therefore  all  the  out¬ 
works  ought  to  be  lower  than 
the  body  of  the  place.  3.  The 
works  farthefi  from  the  cen¬ 
ter,  ought  always  to  be  open 
to  thofe  more  near.  4.  No 
line  of  defence  fliould  exceed 
a  point  blank  mujQket-fliot, 
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which  is  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  or  an  hundred 
and  twenty-five  fathoms. 
5.  The  more  acute  the  angle 
at  the  center  is,  the  fironger 
will  be  the  place.  6.  In  great 
places, dry  trenches  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  thofe  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  becaufe  fallies,  retreats, 
and  fuccours  are  frequently 
neceffary  ;  but,  in  fmall  for- 
treffes,  water-trenches  that 
cannot  be  drained,  are' bed, 
as  handing  in  no  need  of  any 
fallies,  &c. 

Different  authors  recommend 
different  methods  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  principal  are 
thofe  of  Pagan,  Blondel,Vau- 
ban,  and  Scheiter.  \_feePlate , 
Fortification,  according  to  the 
method  of  count  Pagan,  fup- 
pofes  the  fide  A  B  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  polygon,  in  larger  for¬ 
tifications,  100  perches  ;  in 
the  fmaller,  80  ;  and  in  thofe 
of  middle  fize  90  ;  with  the 
correfponding  faces,  30,  25, 
and  277;  the  perpendicular, 
C  D,  being  in  all  of  them  15. 
Here  too  the  flanks  G  F,  H  E, 
are  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  defence, A  E  and  B  F  :  thefe 
flanks  are  alfo  covered  with 
an  orillion  and  threefold. 

L  M  N  is  the  boundary  of  the 
moat,  parallel  to  the  faces 
A  G,  B  H.  The  curtain  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  double  ravelin, 
OCFP  being  the  external  one, 
and  acb  the  internal  ;  the 

faces 
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faces  of  the  baflions  being 
likewife  defended  by  counter- 
guards  gfy  ed.  This  method, 
though  received  with  great 
applaufe,  is  not  without  its 
defedts.  It  is  not  only  very 
expensive,  but  its  threefold 
flanks  are  too  clofe,  fo  as  to 
be  too  much  expofed  to 
bombs ;  the  largenefs  of  the 
orillons  is  prejudicial  to  the 
length  of  the  flanks,  and  the 
outer  rampart  is  too  thick. 
Mr.  Blondel’s  method  of  for¬ 
tification  has  a  great  affinity 
with  that  of  countPagan,only 
that  the  lines  and  angles  are 
other  wife  determined.  Thus 
by  fubflradfing  a  right  angle 
from  that  of  the  polygon,  and 
adding  15  to  a  third  part  of 
the  remainder,-  you  find  the 
quantity  of  the  diminifhed  an¬ 
gle  ABE.  In  the  greater  for¬ 
tifications,  the  fide  AB  of  the 
outer  polygon  is  100  perches, 
in  the  leffer  only  8 $  ;  and  AB 
being  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  feven  of  them  give  the 
lines  of  defence  AF,  BE.  The 
faces  of  the  baflions  AG,  BH, 
are  equal  to  half  thofe  of  the 
tenaiile  AD,  BD.  In  thefe 
faces  is  a  kind  of  Banking  bat¬ 
teries  Qjl,  to  defend  the  faces 
of  the  ravelin  ecd.  The  flanks 
HF,  GE,  are  threefold,  as  in 
count  Pagan’s  method  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  moat  is  a 
deep  trench  a  db. 
Fortification,  according  to 
Vauban’s  method,  fuppofes 
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the  outer  polygon  to  be  100 
perches  in  larger  places,  80  in 
fmaller  ones,  and  90  in  thofe 
of  a  middle  fizc.  The  faces 
are  made  f-  of  the  fame,  the 
perpendicular  in  a  fquare, 
-i  in  a  pentagon,  and  ~  in  o- 
ther  polygons.  He  alfo  makes 
the  complement  of  the  face  to 
the  line  of  defence,  equal  to 
thediflance  of  theepaule ;  ufes 
re-entering  crooked  flanks, and 
places  a  low  tenaiile  before 
the  curtin. 

This  method  of  fortification  is 
much  cried  up  by  many,  both 
as  it  increases  the  Arength. 
without  much  expence,  and 
agrees  very  well  with  the 
maxims  above  laid  down.  Its 
greatefl  fault  lies  in  this,  that 
the  faces  lie  altogether  expo- 
fed  to  the  enemy. 

Vauban’s  new  method  places 
large  baflions  before  fmall 
ones  j  the  curtin  being  co¬ 
vered  with  a  low  tenaiile  and 
a  double  ravelin. 

Fortification,  according  to 
Scheiter’s  method,  fuppofes 
the  external  fide  AB,  in  large 
fortifications,  100  perches  ; 
in  leffer  ones, 80  ;  and  in  thofe 
of  middle  fize,90.  The  flanks 
NO/PQ^are  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  of  defence  AQ^BO  ; 
which  in  greater  fortifications 
are  70,  in  leffer  60,  and  in 
thofe  of  middle  fize,65  perch¬ 
es  :  thefe  detach  the  baflions 
from  the  curtin,  and  form  a 

kind 
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kind  of  inner  recefs  behind  the 
curtin.  The  angle  of  the 
ball  ion  in  a  fquare,  is  64°  * 
in  a  pentagon, 72  0  ;  inahex- 
agon,  78  °;  in  a  heptagon, 
83  '  ;  and  in  works  of  more 
fides,  this  angle  is  found  by 
adding  20  for  every  fide  a- 
bove  the  heptagon. 

As  to  the  outworks,  they  are 
much  the  fame  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  methods,  only  that  the 
covert-way  is  double  '  as  is 
the  ravel,  which  covers  the 
curtin. 

To  lay  down  the  plan  of  a  re¬ 
gular  fortification.  1.  Mea¬ 
sure  exa£Hy  the  circuit  of  the 
p  ace  to  be  fortified,  at  about 
t  velve  paces  didance  from  the 
houfes  ;  and  dividing  the 
whole  circuit  by  150  geome¬ 
trical  paces  at  lead,  or  180  at 
mod,  the  quotient  will  give 
the  number  of  badions,  in 
luch  a  manner  that  their  lines 
of  defence  fhall  not  exceed 
the  carriage  of  a  mudtet-fhot. 
2.  Infcribe  in  a  circle  a  poly¬ 
gon  with  as  many  fides  as  the 
place  is  to  have  badions ;  and 
from  the  center  A  through 
the  angle  B  of  the  polygon, 
draw  lines  at  pleafure,  which 
lines  are  called  principals. 
Afterwards  take  B a—  -g-  t^e 
fide  of  the  polygon, &  BFZL  ~  ; 
then  drawing  the  lines  of  de¬ 
fence  F ga,  F g  a,  from  each 
point  a  raife  perpendiculars  ; 
which  meeting  the  lines  of  de¬ 
fence  in  the  points  gf  g,  will 
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form  the  badions  ag  F g  a,ag  F 
6c.  3.  Having  thus  defcribed 
the  outward  circuit  of  the 
rampart,  draw  lines  e,  e,  e ,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  faces  of  the  badi¬ 
ons  Fg,  F g,  F g  ;  thefe  will 
determine  the  outward  circuit 
of  the  moat,  which  ought  to 
be  rounded  before  the  angles 
of  the  badions  F,  F.  4.  To 
finifh  the  plan,  draw  within 
the  place  lines  parralleltothofe 
which  form  the  outward  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  rampart,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  ~  of  the  dank  for 
the  parapet ;  at  the  didance  of 
~  the  demigorge  Ba,  for  the 
rampart  ;  and  at  the  didance 
of  five  feet  from  the  parapet, 
for  the  banquet.  In  the  fame 
manner,  on  theoutfide  of  the 
moat,  mud  be  drawn  lines 
parallel  to  its  outward  circuit, 
at  the  didance  of  -J-  of  the 
dank  for  the  covered  way  ; 
and  at  the  didance  of  §  of  the 
dank  for  the  glacis. 

To  lay  down  the  profile  of 
thefe  works.  Let  ARR  re¬ 
prefen  t  the  level  of  the  place  ; 
take  AB,  5  paces, for  the  place 
of  arms  ;  the  perpendicular 
O  C,  1 6  feet,  for  the  talus  or 
dope  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rampart,BR, 
12  paces  ;  the  upper  part, 
CD,  6j  paces ;  the  banquet, 
d  D,  6  feet  ;  the  thicknefs  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  parapet 
DV,  3}  paces  ;  the  upper,  at 
E;  2 j-  pa^es  }  its  inwaad 

height, 
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height,  ED,  6 feet  ;  and  its 
outward  height,  5  feet  ;  the 
talus  of  the  rampart  to  the 
moat,GR,  7  feet ;  the  talus  of 
the  fcarp,  xy,  2  paces  ;  the 
depth  of  the  moat,  R  16 
feet ;  the  width  of  its  chan¬ 
nel,  T,  1 5  feet  ;  the  talus  of 
the  counterfcap,  aYL ,  10  feet ; 
and  the  banquet  of  the  cover¬ 
ed  way,  at  L,  5  feet.  Then 
follows  the  palifade  at  N,  and 
the  glacis  or  efplanade,  M. 
is  reprefented  a  hexagon  forti¬ 
fied  with  all  the  kinds  of  out¬ 
works  together  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  carrying  on  the  tren¬ 
ches  of  approach.  Here  is 
alfo  delineated  a  pentagonal 
cittadel,  with  its  outworks. 
The  names  of  the  different 
works  and  parts  of  this  forti¬ 
fication,  are  thefe  ;  a ,  a ,  a,8zc. 
reprefent  the  declivity,  or 
flope,  ufually  called  glacis  ; 

by  by  by  6c.  the  covert  way  ; 
Cy  c,  Cy  6c.  the  counterfcarp  ; 
dy  a  fingle  tenaille  ;  e,  a  dou¬ 
ble  tenaille  ;  /,  a  horn-work  ; 
g,g,g,  6c.  places  of  arms  ; 
/;,  by  h,  6c.  the  moat  or  ditch  ; 
iy  iy  iy  6c.  ravelins ;  k,  kf  k ,  6c. 
half  moons ;  /,  a  crown  work ; 
m,  a  bonnet  or  prieft’s  cap  ; 
7iy  Uy  a  counter  guard  ;  of  0 ,  0, 
6c.  baftions ;  py  pf  py  baftions 
with  circular  flanks  ;  q ,  q , 
the  curtin  ;  r,  r,  r,  6c.  the 
ramparts  ;  and  s,  sy  sy  6c. 
bridges  over  the  moat,  With 
refpeft  to  the  approaches,  1, 
j/i}  6c .  reprefent  the  tren- 
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ches ;  2,  2,  2,  6c.  the  lines 
of  communication  ;  3,  3,  bat¬ 
teries  ;  4,  4>  4>  tec*  f°rts  f°f 
the  defence  of  the  trenches  ; 

5,  the  defcent  into  the  cover¬ 
ed  way  ;  and  6,  a  mine. 
Irregular  Fortifications, 
are  thofe  raifed  about  irre* 
gular  polygons ;  in  which  the 
engineer  ought  to  follow,  as 
much  as  poffible,  the  propor¬ 
tions  laid  down  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  ones.  If  baftions  are 
found  too  high  to  fweep  the 
circumjacent  campaign,  a  fe- 
cond  baftion  muft  be  added 
to  the  firft,  or  even  a  third, 
if  neccffary  ;  ftill  taking  care 
that  their  faces  be  well  de¬ 
fended.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  baftion  is  too  low,  a  cavalier 
muft  be  raifed  on  it.  It  will 
fometimes  alfo  happen,  that 
the  faces  of  baftions  would 
become  exceffive  long,  if  they 
were  to  be  extended  till  they 
meet ;  in  which  cafe,  they  are 
ufually  clofed  with  a  re-enter¬ 
ing  angle,  ( ibid  fig.  4.  ) 
when  one  fide  of  the  po- 
lygon  is  long  enough  to 
admit  of  a  baftion  in  its  mid¬ 
dle,  it  is  remedied  by  raifmg 
one  ;  but  if  it  will  not  admit 
of  this, it  may  be  remedied  by 
forming  a  falliant  angle  in 
the  middle  ;  or  by  advancing 
the  neighbouring  baftions 
nearer  to  each  other,  fo  that 
both  may  be  entirely  formed 
upon  that  fide.  When  a 
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long  extended  fide  of  a  place 
cannot  admit  of  baftions,  as 
being  cut  off  by  a  river,  or 
rtands  on  a  deep  afcent,it  may 
be  fortified  with  redents  or  re¬ 
entering  angles, not  unlike  the 
teeth  of  a  faw.  (Fig.  5.) 
But  the  defeft  of  th?fe  re¬ 
dents  is,  that  both  the  fides 
of  the  tenaille  or  front  of  a 
place,  may  be  ruined  from 
one  battery  •  fo  that  the  be¬ 
siegers  may  then  make  an 
affault  without  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  enfiladed. 

Marine  Fortifications. 
Though  thefe  have  nothing 
peculiar  in  them,  yet  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  fome 
directions  with  relation  to 
batteries.  1.  In  railing  bat¬ 
teries  to  hinder  a  defeent,  care 
Should  be  taken  to  difpofe 
them  in  fuch  places  where  the 
defeent  is  moft  eafy  ;  and  the 
guns  fhould  be  fo  levelled,  as 
to  fcour  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter,that  they  may  fire  effe&u- 
ally  upon  the  boats  as  they 
approach.  2.  It  is  likewife 
convenient  to  have  batteries 
to  play  upon  places  where 
there  is  good  anchorage  ;  and 
thefe  fhould  be  fomewhat 
more  elevated  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  3.  It  is  alfo  neceffary 
to  ere<fr  batteries  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  roads  ;  and  thefe 
ought  to  be  fo  made,  as  to 
difeover  fliips  at  a  difiance. 

4-  It  is  very  neceffary  that 
thefe  batteries  fhould  be  de- 
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fended  by  fome  works,  a- 
gainff  attacks  ;  and,  if  poifi- 
ble,  fhould  be  under  the  fire 
of  the  place  ;  or, at  leaft,they 
ought  not  to  be  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced. 

FOSS,  fee  Moat. 
FOUCADE,  Faugade , 
or  Fougajfe,  is  a  fmall Mine 
under  &  PoJI ,  to  blow  it  up 
when  it  is  in  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Enemies  Hands ; 
it  is  made  like  a  Well  eight 
or  ten  Foot  wide,  and  ten 
or  twelve  deep,  charged  with 
Barrels  or  Sacks  of  Powder, 
upon  which  Pieces  of  Wood 
are  laid  crofs  ways,  with 
Stones  and  Earth,  and  what¬ 
ever  elfe  can  make  a  great 
Definition  ;  this  is  fired  by 
the  help  of  a  Saucifs  or 
Train,  which  has  aCommu- 
nication  with  the  Counter - 
fcarp,  or  fome  other  Pofl. 

i1  OURNEAU,  Pozuder* 
Chamber ,  or  Chamber  of  a 
Mine ,  is  a  Hollow  made 
under  a  Work  to  be  blown 
up  ;  the  Top  of  it  fome- 
times  cut  into  feveral  Points 
like  Chimneys,  to  open 
more  Pafiages  for  the  Pow¬ 
der,  that  it  may  have  its 
EfFefts  on  feveral  Sides  at 
the  fame  time ;  and  fome- 
times  it  is  in  form  of  a  hpl- 
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}ow  Cube,  about  five  or  fix 
foot  large  :  the  Charge  of 
a  Chamber  or  Bourne au  is 
about  iooo /.  of  Powder 
put  into  Sacks  or  Barrels,  fo 
that  the  Saucifs  or  Pudding 
may  fire  them  all  at  once. 
It  is  left  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  Engineer  or  Miner 
to  augment  or  diminifh  the 
Quantity,  as  he  thinks  con¬ 
venient,  and  to  proportion 
it  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Ground  or  Rock  on  which 
the  Work  is  raifed,  which  is 
to  be  blown  up;  for  if  a 
great  deal  of  Powder  meet 
with  littleRefiftancefit  makes 
only  a  Holo,  by  railing  the 
Earth  above  it  with  a  great 
Violence.  Sometimes  they 
make  four  or  fiveCharabers 
under  a  Work, and  put  but  a 
fmallQuantity  of  Powder  in 
each,  as  ioo  Pound  or  the 
like.  A  Fourneau  ought 
not  to  be  charged  till  it  be 
ready  to  fpring,  becaufe  the 
Powder  lying  too  long  in 
the  Humidity  of  the  Earth, 
lofes  its  Force.  When  the 
Powder  is  put  into  Barrels, 
one  of  the  Staves  mud  be 
taken  out,  and  a  Quantity 
of  Powder  fcattcrcd  round  ; 
if  it  be  in  Sacks,  they  muff 
be  ript,  and  Powder  ffrowed 
about,  that  they  may  fire  all 
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at  once.  The  Mouth  of 
the  Fourneau  if  to  be  flopp’d 
with  great  Planks, and  Pieces 
of  Wood,  and  the  Vacancy 
which  is  lef  t,after  the  Four? 
neau  is  charged,  muff  be 
filled  with  Stones  andPieces 
of  Wood,  and  all  theTurn? 
ings  well  flopp’d. 

FRAISES  are  Pieces  of 
Wood  of  fix  or  feven  Foot 
Jong,  planted  under  the 
Cordon ;  and  in.Places  which 
are  faced  withStone  orBrick, 
they  are  planted  at  the  Bale 
of  a  Parapet ,  being  let  about 
half  way  into  the  Rampart ; 
they  are  not  laid  parallel  to 
the  Safe  of  the  Rampart  ; 
but  a  Jittle  Soaping  with 
their  Points  downwards/that 
Men  cannot  fland  on  them  ; 
their  chief  life  .is  to  hinder 
the  Garrifon  from  deferring^ 
which  would  be  eafy  with¬ 
out  them,efpecially  inPlaces 
with  dry  Moats.  They 
like  wife  prevent  Surprizes, 
and  Efcalades. 

To  fraife  a  Battalion ,  is 
to  line  it  every  way  with 
Pikes ,  that  it  may  fland  the 
Shock  of  a  Body  of  Horfe. 

FRONT  of  a  Battalion 
is  the  firft  Rank,  or  the  File- 
Leaders  ;  it  is  like  wife  called 
the  Face  or  Head,  of  a  Bat - 

taiiom 
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talion.  Fr out  of  a  Squadron 
is  the  firft  Rank  of  T roop  ers. 
Front  cf  an  Army  is  the 
firft  Row  of  Tents  in  the 
firft  Line,  which  are  the 
Qiiarter-Majlers  Tents  in 
the  Horfe,  and  the  Serjeants 
in  the  Foot. 

Front  of  a  Place ,  is  the 
fame  as  the  Face  of  a  Place , 
or  the  Fenaille ,  being  all 
that  is  contained  between  the 
Flanked  ^Angles  ofiwo  neigh¬ 
bouring  Baf lions ,  viz.  The 
two  Faces ,  and  two  Flanks 
and  the  Curtin . 

FUSE,  is  a  Pipe  full 
of  Wild-Fire,  put  into  the 
Touch -hole  of  a  Bomb, 
Grcnado,  or  the  like,  to  fire 
it.  ,  •’  '' 

FUSIL,  fee  Firelock . 
FUSILEERS,  are 
Foot  Soldiers  armed  with 
Fufees ,  with  Slings  to  fling 
them. 

GABIONS,  or  Cannon - 
Bajkets,  are  Bafkets  5  or  6 
Foot  high,  and  about  four  in 
Diameter  at  Top  and  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  they  are  filled  with 
Earth  to  make  a  Cover  or 
Parapet  againft  the  Enemy, 
and  are  fometimes  ufed  in 
making  Batteries ,  and  are 
brought  empty  to  the  Place, 
and  placed  three  a  Bread, 
which  mak$s  the  Pittance 
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between  the  Embrafures  j 
two  are  placed  behind  thefe, 
fo  as  to  cover  the  Joinigs  of 
the  firft  three,  and  one  be¬ 
hind  the  two,  which  make 
the  Embrafure  wide  enough 
at  theOutfide,  thefefix  Gabi¬ 
ons  being  the  Merlon  ;  the 
Pioneers  or  Soldiers  employ¬ 
ed  for  that  Ufe,  fill  them 
with  Earth,  but  they  are 
never  fo  good  as  a  Battery 
raifed  of  Earth  or  Fafcines, 
becaufe,  if  there  be  a  Coun¬ 
terbattery  to  play  upon  them, 
they  are  eafily  ruined. Some¬ 
times  they  are  ufed  in  mak¬ 
ing  Lodgments  on  a  Pofl, 
and  fometimes  in  making 
the  Parapet  of  the  ipproa - 
cheSy  efpecially  when  the 
Attack  is  carrying  on,  thro’ 
a  rocky  Ground.  When  the 
Aipproachs  are  got  near  the 
Cover  t-JF iyy  the  Befiegers 
endeavour  to  fet  the  Gabi¬ 
ons  on  fire  by  fmall  Fafcines 
or  Bavins  pitched  over, 
whichthey  throw  upon  them. 
(See  the  Plate.) 

GALLERYorPaflage 

made  crofs  a  Meaty  is  a  Walk 
of  ftrong  Beams,  covered 
overhead  with  Planks,  and 
loaded  with  Earth  :  ’Twas 
formerly  ufed  for  putting 
the  Miner  to  the  Foot  of  the 

Rampart  ; 
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Rampart  :  Sometimes  the 
Gallery  is  covered  over  with 
Raw-Hides ,  to  defend  it 
from  the  Artificial  Fire  of 
the  Befieged.  It  ought  to 
be  eight  Foot  high,  and  ten 
or  twelve  wide  ;  the  Beam 
ought  to  be  half  a  Foot 
i'akriv,  and  two  or  three  foot 
afunder  ;  the  Planks  or 
Boards  nailed  on  each  Side, 
and  filled  with  Earth  or 
Planks  in  the  Middle;  the 
Covering  to  rife  with  aRidge> 
that  what  is  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  Befiegers  to  burn  it, 
may  roll  off 

Gallery  o  f  a  Aline,  is  the 
fame  as  Branch  of  a  Aline , 
and  isaPadage  underGround 
of  three  or  four  Foot  wide 
under  the  Works,  where  a 
Aline  or  Countermine  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  Befieged  and 
the  Befiegers  carry  each 
of  them  Branches  under 
Ground,  in  fearch  of  each 
others  Alines,  which  often 
meet  and  deftroy  ^  one 
another,  or  at  lead  di [appoint 
the  Effeft  of  the  Aline.  See 
Aline. 

GARRISON  7  own,  is 
a  flrong  Place,  in  which 
Troops  are  quartered,  and 
do  Duty  for  the  Security  <>f 
the  Place  ;  keeping  flrong 
Guards  each  at  Port,  and  a 
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Main  Guard  in  the  1 Market- 
Place.  The  Troops  that 
are  put  into  a  Town,  either 
for  their  Security  or  Sub- 
fiflence  in  the  Winter  time, 
or  are  there  in  the  Summer 
for  the  Defence  of  the 
Place,  are  called  the  Garri- 
fon  of  that  Town. 

GATE.  The  Gate 
ought  to  be  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Curtin ,  to  be  defen¬ 
ded  by  both  Flanks  ;  thofe 
in  the  Flank ,  weaken  the 
mod  necefiary  part  of  the 
Fortification,  and  when  they 
are  in  the  Face,  they  are 
dill  more  prejudicial  to  the 
Baftion,  which  ought  to  be 
clear,  to  make  Retrench- 
mints  upon  Occafion.  Ac 
the  opening  of  the  Gates ,  a 
Party  of  Horfe  is  fent  to 
Patrouille  in  the  Country 
round  the  Place,  to  di  [cover 
dmhufeades  ox  Lurking  Par¬ 
ties  of  the  Enemy,  and  to 
fee  if  the  Country  be  clear. 
In  fome  Garrifons  the  Guard 
mounts  at  the  opening  of  the 
Gates ,  fb  that  in  cafe  of  a 
Surprize,  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Guards  being  un- 
der  Arms,  they  are  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  of  making  a  good  De¬ 
fence.  I  he  Word  nor  theOr- 
ders  ought  never  to  begiven^ 
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till  after  the  Gates  are  flint, 
for  fear  of  Spies  lurking  in 
the  I  own,  that  may  carry 
Intelligence  to  the  Enemy. 

GAZONS,  are  Sods  or 
Turfs  about  a  Foot  long, 
and  half  a  loot  broad,  cut 
in  form  of  a  Wedge,  to 
face  the  Parapet  ;  they  are 
made  fo,  that  their  Solidity 
formsa  Triangle;  that  being 
mix’d  with  the  reft  of  the 
Earth  of  the  Rampart , "they 
may  eafiiy  incorporate  in 
a  Mafs.  The  firft  Bed  ofGa- 
zo>n  is  fixed  with  Pegs  of 
Wood  ;  the  fe^ond  "  Bed 
ouglit  to  be  laid  to  bind 
the  former  that  is  over  the 
Joints  of  it, and  fo  continued 
till  the  Rampart  be  finifhed  ; 
betwixt  thefe  Beds  they  ge¬ 
nerally  fow  all  forts  of 
binding  Herbs  to  flrengthen 
the  Ravi  part. 

GEN  S-D’ARMS,  or 
Men  of  Arms,  are  a  Body  of 
Horfe  divided  into  Indepen¬ 
dent  Troops,  called  fo,  be- 
caufe  formerly  they  fought 
in  Armour;  they  are  part  of 
the  King  of  France's  Hou- 
Ihold ;  th ckFroops  are  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Lieute¬ 
nants  y  the  King  and  Princes 
of  the  Blood  being  their 

^  •  V-  O 

Captains  ;  the  King’s  Fro  op, 
befidesa  Captain  Lieutenant, 
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has  two  Sub-Lieutenants , 
three  Enfigns,  and  three 
Guidons.  The  other Froops, 
which  are  thofe  of  the  Scots 
Gendarms ,  the  Queen's,  the 
Dauphin's ,  the  Gendarms  of 
~4njou,  Burgundy ,  the  Eng- 
lijh  and  Flemifb  Gendarms , 
and  thofe  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  are  called  the  Small 
Gendarmery ,  and  have  each 
a  Captain-Lieutenant ,  Sub- 
Lieutenanty  Enjign,  Guidon, 
an&Qiwrter-Mafler.  They 
carry  a  Standard  longer  than 
the  Light  Horfe,  and  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  Points  a  little 
rounded,  generally  adorned 
with  fome  Device  orCypher 
in  Embroidery  and  a  Fringe ; 
each  Froop  has  a  pair  of 
Kettle-Drums ,  #and  two 
Frumpets. 

GEN  ERAL  of  an^drmy, 
is  he  w'ho  commands  in  chief. 
The  Function  of  a  General, 
is  to  regulate  the  March  of 
the  Army, and  theirEncamp- 
ment,  to  viflt  the  Ports,  to 
command  Parties  for  Intel¬ 
ligence, to  give  out  theOrders* 
and  the  Word  every  Night 
to  the  Lieutenant  and  Major 
Generals  ;  in  Day  of  Battle, 
he  chufes  the  moft  advanta¬ 
geous  Ground,  makes  the 
Dilpofition  of  his  Army, ports 
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the  Artillery,  fends  off  the 
Baggage  to  a  Place  of  Se¬ 
curity,  and  fends  his  Orders 
by  his  Aid  de  Camps, where 
there  is  Occafion.  At  a 
Siege,  he  caufcs  the  Place  to 
be  inverted  ;  he  views  and 
obferves  it,  orders  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  Lines  of  Circum - 
vallationzn&Contrav  alia  lion, 
and  making  the  Attacks ;  he- 
vifits  often  the  Works,  and 
makes  Detachments  to  fc- 
cure  his  Convoys.  The 
Charge  of  a  General  is  of 
great  Extent,  and  requires  a 
particular  Care,  becaufe  it  is 
on  him  the  Sovereign  repofes 
the  Care  of  all  his  Army. 

General cfHorfe,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  of  Foot,  are  Polls  next 
under  th t  General  of  the 
Army.  They  have  an  ab- 
folute  Command  over  all  the 
Horfe  or  Foot  in  an  Army, 
upon  allOccafions, above  the 
Lieutenant  Generals . 

General  of  the  Artillery, 
or  Mafler -General  of  the 
Ordnance ,  is  one  of  the 
grcatert:  Employs  in  the 
Kingdom,  being  a  Charge  of 
great  Truft  ;  it  is  generally 
bertowed  on  one  of  the  firft 
Peers  of  the  Kingdom ;  he 
has  the  Management  of  all 
the  Ordnance  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  ought  to  know  and 
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confider  whatever  can  be 
ferviceable  or  ufeful  in  the 
Artillery ,  and  to  diftribute 
the  Vacancies  to  fnch  as  are 
qualified  for  them  ;  and  has 
for  his  Afiirtants  in  that  Em¬ 
ploy,  a  Lieutenant-General , 
who  commands  in  the  Ab- 
fenceof  th  zGeneral ;  a  Sur¬ 
veyor-General,  Clerk ,  Store- 
Keeper,  and  Clerk  of  Deli¬ 
veries,  who  are  called  the 
Principal  Officers  of  the 
Ordnance. 

GIN  or  Crab ,  is  an  En¬ 
gine  for  mounting  Guns  on 
their  Carriages,  or  demount¬ 
ing  them. 

GLACIS, fignifies  an  eafy* 
little  Slope, and  is  that  Mals 
of  Earth,  which  ferves  as  a 
Parapet  to  the  Cover  t-lFay , 
which  Hopes  eafily  towards 
the  Campaign  :  The  Differ¬ 
ence  betwixt  Talus  and  Gla¬ 
cis ,  is,  that  in  the  one  the 
H  eight  is  more  than  the  Bafe 

O 

of  the  Slope,  and  in  the  o- 
ther,  the  Bafe  of  the  Slope 
is  more  than  the  Height  ; 
the  Breadth  of  the  Glacis  is 
generally  the  Length  of  the 
Flank,  but  the  largeft  are  the 
beft  ;  it  is  likewife  called 
Efplanade ,  but  that  Word 
grows  obfolete.  The  Sol¬ 
diers  corruptly  call  the  Top 
G  2  of 
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of  the  Glacis  the  Counter - 
fcarp.  When  the  Approach¬ 
es  are  brought  to  the  Foot  of 
the  Glacis ,  they  are  fo  near, 
that  they  canfiot  turn  any 
way,  but  they  mu  ft  be  Enfi¬ 
laded,  therefore  they  are 
carried  ftraight  forwards  by 
Sap,  unlefs  it  be  refolved 
to  carry  the  Covert  Way 
by  Aflault. 

GORGE  of  a  Baflion ^ 
is  that  Space  which  is  taken 
equally  on  each  Side  of  the 
.Angle  of  the  Figure  on  the 
Sides  of  the  Polygon ,  w'hich 
makes  the  Entry  into  the 
Bafiion  from  the  Town  or 
Place,  one  half  of  which  is 
called  the  fpemirGorge. 
Gorge  of  a  flat  Baflion ,  is  a 
right  Line,  which  terminates 
the  Diftan.ce  between  two 
Flanks,  Gorge  of  a  Half 
Moon,  is  a  Diftance  between 
the  two  Flanks,  taken  on 
the  Angle  of  the  Counter - 
fcarp.  "That  of  a  Ravflin,  is 
the  Diftance  between  the 


two  fields  or  Faces  towards 

•  % 

the  Place  ;  the  Gorges  of 
all  other  Out- Works,  are 
the  Entry  into  them  from 
the  Place,  or  the*  Diftance 
between  their  Sides,  and 


cVught  to  be  without  a  Par ■ 
<7 pet,  only  plain,  left 
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Bcfiegers,  being  Mailers  of 
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the  Work  fhould  there  find 
a  Cover  from  the  Fire  of 
thePlace;  yet  they  are  fome- 
times  pal i faded  to  prevent 
a  Surprize.  In  a  Siege  they 
are  generally  undermined, 
that  they  may  be  blown  up 
before  the  Enemy  can  make 
a  Lodgment  upon  them. 

GOV  ERNOUR,  isa 
very  confiderable  Officer, 
and  has  a  great.  Tr.uft  repo- 
fed  in  him,  and  ought  to  be 
very  vigilant  and  brave.  His 
Ch  argeis  to  order  theGuards, 
the  Rounds, and  th ePatrouil- 
les,  to  give  every  Night  the 
Orders  and  the  Word,  after 
the  Gates  are  flint,  to  vi (It 
the  Pofls,  to  fee  that  both 
Officers  and  Soldiers  do  their 
Duties,  and  to  fend  fre¬ 
quently  Parties  abroad  for 
Intelligence,  and  to  raife 
Contribution. 

GRENADIER,  isa  Foot 

Soldier ,  armed  with  Savor  d, 
Firelock, Bayonet  Sc  a  Pouch 
to  Uftld  his  Grenades ;  they  are 
cloathed  differently  from  the 
reft  of  the  Battalion ,  and 
wear  high  Caps ;  each  Regi - 
mem  has  a  Company  of  Gre¬ 
nadiers,  which  takes  always 
the  Right  of  the  Battalion . 

I  he  Grenadiers  are  gene¬ 
rally  the-  tailed  and  briikeft 

Fellows, 
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Fellows,  and  always  the  fir  ft 
upon  Attacks  :  When  there 
is  any  Appearance  of  Aftion, 
each  Gr  enadier  carries  three 
Hand  Grenades .  Horfe  Gre¬ 
nadier s,  called  by  the  French 
Grenadier s-Volans ,  or  Fly¬ 
ing-Grenadiers ,  are  fuch  as 
are  mounted  on  Horfeback, 
and  fight  on  Foot  :  their 

o  '  ' 

Exercife  is  the  fame  with  the 
other  Grenadiers. 

GRENADE,  is  an  Iron 
Shell  filled  with  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  which  being  fired, burfls 
the  Metal  in  Pieces  amongft 
thofe  who  are  near  where  it 
falls,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
quit  their  Port,  or  run  the 
Hazard  of  having  their  Legs 
and  Arms  broke  and  fpoiled. 
The  Grenade  has  a  Vent  to 
receive  a  Fit  ft,  which  is 
made  of  the  fame  Compofi- 
tion  with  that  of  a  Bomb, that 
the  Grenade  may  not  break 
in  the  Hand  of  the  Grena¬ 
dier ,  before  it  be  delivered. 

GUARD,  is  a  Duty  per¬ 
formed  by  a  Body  of  Men, 
wkh  Vigilance,  to  fecure  all 
from  the  Efforts  and  Sur¬ 
prizes  of  an  Enemy.  In  a 
Garrifon  the  Guards  are  re¬ 
lieved  every  Day,  and  it 
comes  to  every  Soldier’s 
Turn  once  in  three  Days; 
ih  that  they  have  two  nights 
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in  Bed,  and  a  third  upon 
Guard. 

Main-Guard ,is  that  from 
whence  all  the  other  fmalij 
Guards  are  detached  ;  thofe 
who  are  to  mount  the  Guard, 
meet  at  the  refpeftive  Cap¬ 
tain’s  Quarters,  and  are  car¬ 
ried  from  thence  to  the  Pa¬ 
rade  ;  where, after  the  whole- 
Guard  is  drawn  up,  the  filial! 
Guards  are  detached  for  the 
Ports  and  Magazines ,  and 
the  fubaltern  Officers  throw' 
Lots  for  their  Guards,  and 
are  fubordinate  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Main  -  Guard. 
The  Guards  are  mounted  in 
Garrifonsat  different  Hours, 
according  as  the  Governoar 
pi  cafes,  but  the  mod  n  fuai  is 
at  the  opening  of  the  Gateg 
at  ten  a  Clock,  or  at  two  in 
the  Afternoon. 

Advance-Guard,  is  the 
Party  of  either  Horfe  or! 
Foot  that  march  before  a 
Body,  to  give  them  Notice 
if  any  Danger  appears;  when 
the  Army  is  upontheir-March, 
theG  rand  Guards  who  fhoulq 
mount  that  Day.  ferve  as  an 
-Advance-Guard  to  the  Ar¬ 
my  ;  if  a  Body  of  Foot  be 
marching,  their  Advance- 
Guard  areFoot.  In  final  1  Par¬ 
ties,  6or3  Horfe  arc fufficiem. 
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and  they  are  not  to  go  above 
4  or  500  Yards  before  the 
Party.  An  Advanced-Guard 
is  likewife  the  fmall'  Body  of 
12  or  1 6  Horfe,  under  a 
Corporal  orQuarter-Marter, 
who  are  polled  before  the 
Grand  Guard  of  the  Camp. 

Rear-Guard,  is  that  part 
of  the  Army  which  brings 
lip  the  Rear ,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  old  Grand  Guards 
of  the  Camp .  1  he  Rear 
Guard  of  a  Party,  is  6  or  8 
Horie,  that  march  about  4 
or  500  Paces  behind'  the 
Party.  The  .Advanced 
Guard  going  out  upon  Party 
make  the  Rear  Guard  in 
their  Return. 

Grand -Guard,  are  3  or  4 
Squadrons  of  Hoi  le  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Field  Officer 
ported  before  the  Camp  on 
the  Right  and  left  Wing  to¬ 
wards  the  Enemy,  for  the 
Security  of  the  Camp ;  this 
Guard  mounts  every  Morn¬ 
ing  about  7  or  8  a  Clock. 

Pickquet-Guard,  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  Horfe  and 
Toe  t,  who  are  to  keep  them- 
felvesin  Readinefs,  in  cafe  of 
an  +Alarm  ;  the  Horfe  keep 
their Horfes  faddled,  and  are 
booted  all  the  time,  in  order 
to  mount  in  a  Minute.  The 
Foot  draw  up  at  the  Head 
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of  the  Balt  all  on,  at  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Tat  ton  •  but  re¬ 
turn  to  their  Tents,  where 
they  hold  themfelves  in  a 
Readinefs,  to  march,  upon 
any  fudden Alarm;  this  forms 
a  good  Body  able  to  make  a 
Refiftance,  till  the  Army  can 
be  in  a  Readinefs. 

Forrage-Guard,  is  a  De¬ 
tachment  fent  out  to  fecure 
theForragers,  and  are  ported 
at  all  Places,  where  either 
the  Enemy’sParty  may  come 
to  difturb  the  Forragers,  or 
they  may  be  difperfed  too 
near  the  Enemy,  and  be  ta¬ 
ken  ;  this  is  likewife  called 
the  Covering  "Party,  and 
marches  the  Night  before 
the  Forraging,  that  they  may 
be  ported  in  the  Morning 
before  the  Forragers  come  • 
they  confirt:  both  of  Horfe 
and  Foot,  and  mud  flay  at 
their  Port,  till  the  Forragers 
be  all  come  off  the  Ground. 

+Ar till ery -Guard,  is  a  De¬ 
tachment  from  the  Army,  to 
fecure  the  Alrtillery  •  their 
Corps  de  Garde  is  in  the 
Front,  and  their  Gentries 
round  the  Park  ;  this  is  a  48 
Hours  Guard,  and  upon  a 
March  they  go  in  the  Front 
and  Rear  of  the  Alrtillery, 
and  nntft  be  fure  to  leave 

nothing 
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nothing  behind  ;  if  a  Gun 
or  Waggon  break  down,  the 
Captain  is  to  leave  a  part  of 
his  Guard  to  affift  the  Gun¬ 
ners  and  Matrons  in  railing 
it  again. 

Corps  de  Garde ,  are  Sol¬ 
diers  entrufted  with  the 
Guard  of  a  Poft  under  the 
Command  of  one  or  more 
Officers. 

Guards  ;  thcHorfle-Guards, 
are  Gentlemen  chofen  for 
their  Bravery  and  Fidelity, 
to  be  entr lifted  with  the 
Guard  of  the  King’s  Perfon, 
divided  into  three  "Troops , 
called  the  Troops  of  Guards  ; 
each  Troop  hath  a  Colonel, 
2  Lieutenant  -Colonels ,  a  Cor¬ 
net,  a  Guidon .  4  Exons, Bri- 
gadeers ,  an  dSub-Brigadeers; 
and  160  private  Men.  The 
Foot  Guards  are  Regiments 
of  Foot  appointed  for  the 
Guards  of  his  Majefty  and 
his  Palace  ;  there  are  two 
Regiments  of  them,  called 
the  Firfl  and  Second  Regi- 
ments  of  Guards,  the  one 
having  four  Battalions ,  and 
the  other  two  ;  the  Regi- 
ment  of  Scots  Guards  is 
likewife  two  Battalions. 

GUERITE,  is  a  fmall 
Tower  of  Stone  or  Wood, 
generally  on  the  Point  of  a 
Baftion,  or  on  the  Angles  of 
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the  Shoulder,  to  hold  a  Cot- 
tinel,  who  is  to  take  care  of 
the  Fofs,  and  to  watch  to  tg 
prevent  Surprizes  ;  fome  JR 
call  Echaugette  thofe  which  :pi 
are  made  of  Wood,  and  aire 

*  i 

of  a  fquare  Form,  for  the 
Guerites  of  Stone  are  round- 

•V'v 

ifh,  and  are  built  half  widv 
out  the  Wall,  and  terminate  || 
at  a  Point  below,  which 
ought  to  be  at  the  Cordon.  £' 
that  the  Centinel  may  dis¬ 
cover  along  theFaces, Flanks 
and  Curtins,  and  all  along 
the  Fofs  :  They  ought  to 
be  about  fix  Foot  high,  and  f; 
their  Breadth  three  and  a 
half  v  \ 

GUIDES  ;  Captain  cf 
the  Guides ,  is  an  Officer  ap-  1 
pointed  for  providingGuides, 
for  the  Army,  of  which  he 
ought  to  have  always  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  with  him, who 
know  the  Country,  to  fend 
out  as  Occafion  requires  ; 
fuch  as  are  to  guide  the  f 
Army  on  a  March,  for  Con¬ 
voys,  Parties,  Baggage,  Ar-  R 
til!  cry,  and  Detachments  ;  to 
provide  which  he  ought  to 
have  a  Party  of  Borfe  to 


go  to  the 

Adjacent  Villages, 

Ga flies ,  6 

v  Forts,  to  demand 

Boors ,  w 

horn  he  brings  to 

his  Quarters,  and  keeps  un- 

der 
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der  a  Guard,  left  they  fliould 
efcape,  till  the  Army  come 
to  another  Ground,  where 
he  can  be  provided  with 
others  :  Heought  to  under- 
fiand  feveral  Languages, 
efpeciuliy  that  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  Army  is. 

G  UI  D  ON,isa  French 
Term  for  him  that  carries 
the  Standard  in  the  Guards 
or  Gens  d'  drives,  and  fig- 
nifies  likewife  the  Standard 

itfelf; 

HALF-MOON,  h  am 

Out -work  com  ix) fed  of  two 
Faces ,  which  form  a  Saliant 
•Angle ,  whofc  Gorge  is  turn¬ 
ed  like  a  Crejcent  :  They 
were  ufed  formerly  for  cov¬ 
ering  the  Points  of  Baftions  ; 
but  have  been  found  of  no 
Ufe,  becaufe  having  only 
theRavelins  to  defend  them, 
they  are  but  very  indifferent¬ 
ly  flanked  ;  the  Ravelins 
built  before  the  Curtins,  are 
now  called  Half- Moons. 

HEAD  of  a  Work,  is  its 
Front  next  the  Enemy,  and 
fartbeft  from  the  Place  ;  as 
the  Front  of  a  Horn-tFork 
is  the  Di fiance  between  the 
Flanked  dngles  of  the  j Demi- 
Baftions.  The  Head  of  a 
Double  Tenaillc  is  the  Sa¬ 
liant  Angle  in  the  middle 
and  the  two  other  Sides, 
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which  form  the  Re-cntring 
Angle. 

HEPTAGON,  is  a  Fi¬ 
gure  capable  of  being  forti¬ 
fied  i  with  feven  regular 
Ba  (lions. 

HERISSON  is  a  Barri¬ 
er  e  made  of  one  (trong  Beam 
or  Plank  of  Wood,  full  of 
IronSpikes,itis  fupported  in 
the  Middle,  and  turns  upon 
a  Pivot  or  Axis ;  it  is  ufed 
in  flopping  a  Pallage  like  a 
Turn-Stile,  for  it  is  equally 
balance!  upon  thePivot,(land- 
ing  upright  in  the  Middle  of 
the  PafTage,  upon  which  it 
turns  round,  as  there  is  Oc- 
cafion  to  open  or  fhut  the 
Pallage. 

H  E  R  S  E  S  or  PortcuU 
leffes,  are  ffrong  Pieces  of 
Wood  jointed  crofs-ways, 
like  a  Lattice  or  Harrow , 
ufed  formerly  to  hang  in  the 
Middle  of  a  Gate-Way  of 
fortified  Towns,  to  be  let 
fall  to  flop  the  Patfage,  in 
cafe  theGate  had  been  broke 
down,orPetarded.  It  is  ei¬ 
ther  a  Stop,  or  a  Separation, 
i^  any  of  the  Enemy  have 
already  entred  ;  for  before  it 
can  be  broke  open,  the  be- 
fieged  have  time  to  rally  and 
repul fe  them.  See  Or* 
gues . 

Herfe* 
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Herfc, is  likewife  an  En¬ 
gine  like  a  HcirroWy^vW  of 
Iron  Spikes  ;  andufed  in- 
(lead  of  th eChevauxdeFri/e 
to  throw  in  the  Ways  where 
Horfe  or  Foot  are  to  pafs,to 
hinder  their  March, &  upon 
Breaches  to  flop  the  Foot. 
CommonHarrows  are  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of,  and  are 
turned  with  their  Points 

upwards.  , 

HEXAGON,  is  a  Fi¬ 
gure  of  fix  Sides,  capable 
of  being  fortified  with  fix 
Baftions. 

HOBITS,are  a  fort  of 
fmall  Mortars ,  about  8 
Inches  Diameter,  fome  7, 
fome  6  ;  they  differ  no¬ 
thing  from  a  Mortar ,  but 
in  iheir  Carriage,  which  is 
made  after  the  Fafliion  of 
a  Gun  Carriage ,but  much 
fhorter  ;  they  march  with 
the  Guns,  and  are  very 
good  for  incommoding  an 
Enemy  at  a  Diftance,  with 
fmall  Bombs ,  which  they 
throw  two  or  three  Miles ; 
or  in  keeping  a  Pals,  being 
loaded  with  Cartouches. 

HORN-WORK,  is  a 
Work  which  the  French 
Engineers  prefer  before 
Fenailles ,  Swallow  Fails , 
or  Priejl-Bonncts,  bccaufe 
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it  takes  in  a  great  deal  of 
Ground,  and  has  a  better 
Defence  ;  it  is  compofed 
of  two  long  Sides  or  Faces 
parallel,  the  Diftance  be¬ 
tween  them  being  the 
Length  of  one  Curtin  ; 
their  Length,  meafuring 
from  the  Jingle  of  the 
Shoulder ,  is  the  Length  of 
one  Side  of  the  Polygon, or 
of  the  Curtin >  and  on z^De- 
nu-Gorge.  The  Head  or 
Front  of  this  Work  is  for¬ 
tified  with  two  cDemi-Ba- 
l lions  and  a  Curtin*  They 
have  fometimes  Flanks  ort 
their  long  Sides,  and  then 
they  ate  cal  led Horn-TForks: 
with  double  Flanks ,  or 
Shoulders.  They  have 
generally  zBavelinva  their 
Gorge ,  and  a  fmall  Ravelin 
before  the  Curtin. 

Horfe-Shoe,  is  a  final! 
round  or  oval  Work,  witK 
a  Parapet,  made  generally 
in  a  a  Moat  or  Marlh. 

I 

INCAMP;  Fo  incafap, 
is  the  pitching  of  Fents, 
when  the  Army  after  a 
March  is  arrived  at  a  Place 
where  it  is  defigned  to  ftay 
a  Night,  or  longer  ;  the 
SerjeantsTentsln  th  $Foot, 

H  and 
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and  Qjtarter-Maflers  of 
Horfe,  are  the  fir  ft  of  the 
Company  or  Troop  ;  the 
Officers  incamp  in  the 
Rear,  theSubaltems  in  one 
Line  next  the  Company 
fronting  from  it,  the  Cap. 
tains  in  another  Line  at 
fome  Diftance,  each  behind 
his  own  Company  fronting 
the  Subalterns ;  the  Field - 
Officers  behind  them,  the 
Colonel  in  the  Center,  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  on  his 
Right,  the  Major  on  his 
Left,  and  the  Sutlers  be¬ 
hind  all.  Each  Company 
makes  a  Line  in  File,  hay¬ 
ing  an  Allowance  of  feven 
Foot  for  a  Tent,  and  two 
F oot  Diftance  ;  the  Tents 
of  twoCojnpanies  front  one 
another,  leaving  a  Street  of 
five  or  fix  Yards  between 
them.  The  Troops  of 
Horfe  encamp  the  fame 
Way,  only  the  Diftance 
between  the  Tents  is  about 
3  or  4  Yards  for  the  For¬ 
age,  and  theSpace  between 
two  Troops,  is  14  or  iy 
Yards  for  the  Stables :  At 
two  Yards  Diftance  from 
the  Doors  of  their  Tents, 
is  aRope  called  the  Picquet 
IRope fiivciohtA  upon  point¬ 
ed  Stakes,  to  which  their 
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Horfes  are  tied.  For  the 
Ground  allowed  a  Batta¬ 
lion  or  Squadron .  See 
Camp. 

INDENTED- LINE, 

js  2.  Line  running  out  and 
in,  like  theTeeth  of  a  Saw, 
forming  feveral  Angles,  fo 
that  one  Side  defends  ano¬ 
ther  ;  they  are  ufed  on  the 
Banks  of  Rfaers,  where 
they  enter  a  Town,  like^ 
wife  the  Parapet  of  theC*- 
vert-IF 7y  is  often  indent- 
ed.  This  isby  th  ft  French 
Engineers  called  Redents  ; 
fmall  Places  are  fometimes 
fortified  with  fuch  a  Line, 
but  the  Fault  of  fuch  For¬ 
tifications,  is  that  the  Be- 
fiegers  from  one  Battery ,  ‘ 
may  ruin  both  the  Sides  of 
the  Tenaille  or  Front  of  a 
Place,  and  make  anAftault, 
without  Fear  of  being  en¬ 
filaded,  fince  the  Defences 
are  ruined. 

INDEPENDENT 

Troop  or  Company,  is  what 
is  not  incorporated  into 
any  Regi?nent . 

INFANTRY,  are  the 
Regiments ,  or  Independent 
Companies  of  Foot  in  an 
Army ;  they  are  formed  in¬ 
to  Brigades ,  like  the  Ca¬ 
valry  ; 
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valry ;  each  Brigade ,  con- 
fifts  of  4,  5,  or  6  Battalir 
pns  ;  the  Regiments  of  Foot 
Guards  takes  the  Ports  of 
all  the  Infantry  in  the  Ar¬ 
my  ;  the  o.ther  Regiments 
take  Ports  by  Seniority  ; 
the  oldeft  Regiment  takes 
the  Right  of  the  firft  Bri¬ 
gade  ;  the  fecond  takes  the 
Right  of  the  fecond  Bri¬ 
gade  ;  the  third  of  the  third, 
and  fo  on.  The  next  in 
Seniority  take  the  Left  of 
of  the  Brigades,  and  leave 
theCenters  for  the  youngeft 
Regiments  The  firft  Bri¬ 
gade  takes  the  Right  in  the 
firft  Line,  and  the  fecond 
Brigade  the  Right  of  the 
fecond  Line ;  the  third  and 
fourth  the  Left  of  the  two 
Lines,  and  the  youngeft 
Brigade  in  the  Center. 

INSULT, is  the  attack- 
ing  a  Poft  with  open  Force, 
without  ufing  "Trenches, 
Saps,  or  any  Approaches, 
but  coming  without  Shel¬ 
ter  to  Blows  with  theEne- 
my.  The  Befiegers  gene¬ 
rally  infult  the  Counter- 
v  fcarp,  to  rtiun  theEnemies 
Mines,  that  they  may  have 
prepared,  by  not  giving 
them  time  to  fire  them.  Jn 
filch  Attacks,  the  Grena- 
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diers  march  before  the  reft 
of  the  Troops,  and  the 
Work-men  go  prepared  to 
make  a  Lodgment. 

INTRENCH’D;  an 
Army  is  faid  to  b.e  intren¬ 
ched, when  they  have  raifed 
Works  before  them,  to  for¬ 
tify  themfelves  again  ft  the 
Enemy,  that  they  may 
not  be  forced  to  engage  at 
a  Difadyantage. 

INTRENC  H- 
MENTS,  are  all  forts  of 
Works  made  to  fortify  a 
Port;  againft  an  Enemy, 
The  Word  fignifies  a  Fofs 
or  Trench,  with  a  Parapet, 
or  Rows  of  Fafcines  loaded 
with  Earth,  Gabions,  Sand** 
Bags,  or  Hogfheads  filled 
withEarth  to  cover  the  Men 
from  the  Enemies  Fire.  A 
Poft  intrenched, is  when  it  is 
covered  with  aFofs  and  Pa¬ 
rapet.  See  Retrenchment, 

INVALIDE,  is  a  Man 
who  has  fpent  his  Time  in 
Wars, and  is  either,  through 
Age,  or  by  reafon  of  his 
Wounds,  render’d  incapa¬ 
ble  of  the  Service.  They 
are  difpofed  of  inHofpitals. 

INVESTING  a  Place, 
is  \#hen  a  General  having 
an  Intention  to  befiege  it, 
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detaches  a  Body  of  Horfe, 
to  pofiefs  all  the  Avenues, 
blocking  up  the  Garrifon, 
and  preventing  Relief  from 
getting  into  the  Place,  till 
theArmyand  the  Artillery 
are  got  up  to  for  m  theSiege. 

Jv 

KETTLE,  is  a  Term 
the  Dutch  give  to  theBat- 
tery  of  Mortars,  becaufe  it 
is  funk  under  Ground. 
See  Battery. 

KLINKETS,  are  a  fort 
of  fmall  Gates  made 
throughPalifades  forSallies. 
L 

LABORATORY,  fig- 
nifies  the  Place  where  the 
Fire-Works  and  Bombar- 
deers  prepare  their  Stores. 

LANSPESADE,  or 
Anfpefade,  is  under  a  Cor¬ 
poral,  and  affifts  him  in  his 
Duty, and  performs  it  in  his 
Abfence  ;  they  have  the 
famePay  as  a  Foot  Soldier, 
but  in  France  they  have  a 
greater  Allowance  ;  they 
are  excufed  from  common 
Duty,  they  teach  the  new 
Soldiers  Exercife,  and  pod: 
the  Gentries  ;  their  Place 
on  a  March  is  on  theRight 
pf  the  fecond  Rank. 

LIEUTENANT  of 
Horfe  or  Foot,  is  the  fe« 
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cond  Officer  in  the  Troop 
orCompany,and  commands 
in  the  Abfence  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  When  the  Company 
is  at  Arms,  he  takes  the 
Left  of  theCaptain,  but  the 
Right  if  theEnfign  be  there. 
He  marches  the  Company 
in  the  Abfence  of  theCap-* 
tain,  but  when  the  Captain 
is  prefent,  hisPoft  is  in  the 
Rear  ;  when  the  Battalion 
marches  in  Line  of  Battle, 
the  Lieutenants  take  their 
Port  at  the  Head  of  the 
Divifions,  according  to  their 
Seniority.  He  ought  tq 
infpeft  the  Aftions  of  the 
Serjeants  and  Corporals,  to 
keep  them  to  their  Duty, 
and  take  care  of  every  thing 
that  is  necedary  to  theCom- 
pany  to  fee  them  exercife, 
to  caufe  them  to  keep  their 
Arms  clean  and  fit  forSer- 
vice,  and  to  fee  that  the 
Soldiers  ,  be  provided  of 
Ppwder  and  Ball. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  is 
the  fecondOfficer  in  a  Re¬ 
giment,  and  fhould  be  a 
Man  of  great  Experience  ; 
knowing  how  to  attack  or 
defend  a  Port,  lead  theRe- 
giment  to  Battle,  and  how 
to  make  a  good  Retreat ; 

he 
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he  is  to  fee  the  Regiment 
kept  to  their  Exercife,  and 
is  to  know  the  Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  all  the  Officers  of 
theRegiment.  In  the  Ab- 
fence  of  the  Colonel  he 
commands  the  Regiment  ; 
his  Pod  is  on  theColonel’s 
LeftHand,  three  Paces  be. 
fore  the  Captain’s,  when 
there  Is  but  one  Battalion  ; 
but  if  the  Regiment  be  of 
two,  theColonel  commands 
the  firft,  and  he  the  fecond. 
Colonels  and  Lieutenant 
Colonels  are  excufed  from 
mounting  the  Guard  when 
theRegiment  is  in  Garrifon. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  of 
Horfe,  is  the  fame ;  he 
marches  at  the  Head  of 
the  fecond  Squadron. 

Lieutenant-General ,  is 
a  Charge  of  great  Confe- 
quence  :  They  ought  not 
only  to  under ftand  their 
own,  but  alfo  the  Bufinefs 
of  a  General ,  becaufe  they 
are  often  intruded  with  the 
Command  of  a  FlyingCamp, 
and  fometimes  with  a  part 
of  the  Army .  There  is 
every  Day  a  Lieutenant 
General  upon  Command, 
who  is  called  the  Lieuten . 
Gen .  of  the  Day .  In  the 
Day  of  Battle;  they  com? 
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mand  the  Things  of  the 
Army  ;  and  at  a  Siege, they 
command  in  the  Drenches 
by  turns.  They  are  to  ex¬ 
ecute  theGeneral’s  Orders 
upon  all  Occafions  :  Some 
are  appointed  over  the  Ca¬ 
valry,  others  for  the  In¬ 
fantry  ;  fometimes  on  the 
Advance-Guard ,  others  on 
ihz  Rear -Guard, and  fome¬ 
times  they  command  ai'Ty- 
ing-Army.  They  ought  to 
be  daily  with  the  General 
to  know  his  Orders ;  they 
are  allowed  each  two  Aid 
de  Camps,  and  aFootGuard 
mounted  by  a  Subaltern , 
with  a Serjeant  and  3  o  Men. 

LIGHT-HORSE  ;  all 
the  Regiments  of  Horfe, 
except  theGuards,  are  cal¬ 
led  the  Light-Horfe  ;  each 
Regiment  confids  of  fix 
Troops,  and  is  comman¬ 
ded  by  a  Colonel,  Lieuten - 
ant,  Colonel,  Major,  Cap - 
tains,  Lieutenants,  Cor¬ 
nets,  and  Quarter- Maf* 
ters  ;  they  rank  according 
to  Seniority. 

Line  in  Fortification,  is 
fometimes  applied  to  a 
Trench.  To  run  a  Line, 
is  to  dig  a  Trench  with  a 
Parapet ;  to  line  a  Work,  is 

to 
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to  trace  it  out  ;  to  line  a 
Work,  is  like  wife  to  face 
it  with  Brick  or  Stone. 
Lines  are  fometimes  made 
to  caver  a  Country. 

Line  of  Defence ,  is  a 
fuppofed  Line  drawn  from 
the  dingle  of  the  Curtin, 
or  any  other  Point  of  it, 
to  the  Flanked  Angle  of 
the  oppofite  Baftion  ;  or 
it  is  aLine  reprefenting  the 
Flight  of  a  Mufquit  Ball 
from  the  Place  where  the 
Mufqueteers  ftand  to  fcour 
the  Face  of  the  Baftion, 
and  ought  never  to  exceed 
the  reach  of  a  Mufquit.  It 
is  Fichant,when  it  is  drawn 
from  the  Angle  of  the 
Curtin  to  the  Flanked  An¬ 
gle,  which  ought  never  to  exT 
ceed8oo  Foot;  andRazaat, 
when  it  is  drawn  from  a 
Point  in  the  Curtin,  razing 
the  Face  of  tl\e  Baftion  ; 
this  Line  Ihews  how  much 
of  the  Curtin  is  taken  off 
for  the  fecond  Flank. 
LAZIER E ;  Berm ,  fore¬ 
land,  or  Relais,  is  a  Space 
of  Ground  left  at  the  Foot 
of  theRampart,  on  the  Side 
next  the  Country,  defigned 
to  receive  the  Ruins  of  the 
Rampart,  to  prevent  its  fil¬ 
ling  up  th cFofs ;  it  is  fome¬ 
times  palifaded  for  the 
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moj-e  Security  ;  when  this 
Space  is  covered  with  a 
Parapet,  i i  is  called  a 
Faufebray,  or  Low  Wall. 

LOCKSPIT,  is  the 
Lrvall  Cut  or  Trench  made 
with  a  Spade  of  about  3 
Foot  wide,  to  mark  out 
the  firft  Lines  of  a  Work 

LODGMENT,  is  a 
Work  raifed  with  Earth , 
Gabions,  Fafcines,  Wool- 
Packs,  or  Mantelets,  to 
cover  the  Befiegers  from' 
the  Enemies  Fire.  In  con¬ 
ducing  the  Approaches  at 
certain  Dift^nces,are  made 
Lodgments,  or  Places  of 
Arms,  to  flank  the  Tren¬ 
ches,  capable  of  holding 
too  Men,  which  ferve  as 
a  Guard  to  the  Trencher 
Lodgments  made  on  the 
Glacis,  Covert  Way, 
Breach  fez.  are  much  more 
dangerous,  as  they  are 
more  exppfed  to  the  Ene¬ 
mies  Fire,  and  having  left 
Earth.  When  it  is  refol- 
yed  to  infult  the  Covert 
Way,  there  muft  be  great 
Provifion  made  ofFafcines, 
Sand-bags,  &c.  in  the 
Trenches;  and  during  the 
Aftion  the  Pioneers  with 
Fafcines,  Wool-Packs,  or 
/  '  jSancb 
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Sand-Bags,  fhould  be  mak¬ 
ing  the  Lodgment  ;  cover¬ 
ing  themfelves  as  advanta- 
geoufly  as  poffible  from 
the  oppofite  Baftion,  or 
Place  mod  to  be  feared. 

LUNETTE, is  a  fmall 
Work  raifed  fometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  Fofs, be¬ 
fore  the  Curtin ,  forming 
the  Angle;  its  Terreplein 
rifirig  but  a  little  above  the 
Surface  of  theWater, about 
12  Foot  broad,  with  a  Pa¬ 
rapet  of  1 8  Foot. 

There  is  another  fort  of 
Lunettes, which  are  larger, 
and  raifed  to  cover  theFa- 
ces  of  a  Half-Moon  ;  they 
are  likewife  compofed  of 
two  Faces,  a  longer  and  a 
Ihorter. 

M 

MADRIERS,  are  long 
Planks  of  Wood  very  broad, 
ufed  for  fupporting  the 
Earth  in  Mining,  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  Sap,  in  making 
Coffers,  Caponiers,  Galle¬ 
ries,  and  many  other  Ufes 
at  a  Siege.  They  are  like¬ 
wife  ufed  to  cover  the 
mouth  of  Petards  after 
they  are  loaded,  and  are 
fixed  with  the  Petards  to 
the  Gates,  or  other  Places 
deflgned  to  be  forced  open; 
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when  the  Planks  are  not 
ftrong  enough,  they  are 
doubled  withPlates  of  Iron, 
MAIN-BODY  of  the 
Army,  is  the  Body  of 
Troops  that  marches  be¬ 
tween  theAdvance  and  the 
Rear-Guard.  In  a  Camp, 
it  is  that  part  of  the  Army 
which  is  encamped  betwixt 
the  Right  and  Left  Wing. 

Main-Guard,  is  aBody 
of  Horfe  ported  before  the 
Camp,  for  the  Safety  of 
the  Army.  In  Garrifon,  it 
is  that  Guard  to  which  all 
the  reft  are  fubordinate. 

MAJOR  of  a  Regiment 
of  Horfe  and  Foot ,  is  the 
next  Officer  to  the  Lieut . 
Colonel,  and  is  generally 
made  from  el  deft  Captain; 
he  is  to  take  care  that  the 
Regiment  be  well  exer- 
cifed,  that  it  be  drawn  up 
in  good  Order  at  aReview, 
or  upon  a  Parade,  or  any 
other  Occafion  ;  to  fee  it 
march  in  good  Order,  and 
to  rally  it,  in  cafe  of  it’s 
being  broke,  He  is  the 
only  Officer  among  the 
Foot  that  is  allowed  to  be 
on  Horfe-back  in  time  of 
Action,  that  he  may  be  the 
readier  to  execute  the  Co¬ 
loners 
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lone l* s  Orders, either  in  ad- 
Vancing  or  drawing  off  the 
Regiment  :  he  has  an  Ad¬ 
jutant  appointed  for  his 

Affiffant. 

Major-General ,  is  the 
next  Officer  to  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General;  when  there 
are  two  Attacks  at  a  Siege, 
he  commands  that  on  the 
left.  His  chief  Bufinefs 
is  to  receive  the  Orders 
every  Night  from  the 
General,  or  in  h'isAbfence, 
from  the  Lieutenant-  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Day,  which  he 
is  to  diftribute  to  the  Bri¬ 
gade-Majors,  with  whom 
he  is  to  regulate  theGuards, 
Convoys,  &c.  and  appoints 
thePlace  and  Hour  of  their 
Rendezvous.  He  is  to 
know  the  Strength  of  each 
Brigade  in  general,  and  of 
each  Regiment  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  to  have  a  Lift  of 
all  the  Field  Officers.  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  is  in  the  Army, 
the  fame  as  the  Major  of  a 
Regiment  in  the  Regiment : 
He  is  allowed  an  Aid  de 
Camp,  and  has  a  Serjeant 
and  15  Men  for  his  Guard. 

To  wn- Major,  is  the  gd 
Officer  in  a  Garrifon  ;  his 
Bufinefs  is  to  fee  the 
Guards  mounted;  the 
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Rounds  andPofts  afligned  j 
he  regulates  the  Centinels, 
goes  every  Evening  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Word  from  the 
Governor,  and  gives  it  out 
upon  the  Place  of  Arms, 
to  the  Adjutants  and  Ser¬ 
jeants  of  the  Garrifon  ;  he 
goes  his  Round-Major,  vi- 
fits  the  Corps  de  Gardes, 
and  lees  that  all  the  Soldi¬ 
ers  Arms  are  fixed,  and  in 
good  Order  ;  he  caufes  ne- 
ceffary  Ammunition  to  be 
diftributed  among  them, 
orders  the  Gates  to  be  o- 
pened  and  fliut,  and  gives 
the  Governor  an  Account 
of  all  that  pafles  in  the 
Place. 

MANTELETS,  are 
great  Planks  of  Wood  a- 
bout  five  Foot  high,  and 
three  Inches  thick,  which 
ferve  at  a  Siege  to  cover  * 
the  Men  from  theEnemies 
Fire,  being  pufhed  forward 
on  fmall  Trucks ;  they  are 
of  two  forts,  either  (ingle 
or  double*  Single  Mante¬ 
lets  are  made  in  joining  two 
or  three  Planks  together 
with  Bars  of  Iron,  to  make 
three  Foot,  or  three  and  a 
half  broad,  to  cover  thofe 

that  carry  them  from  the 
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Enemies  Fire.  Double 
Mantelets,  are  made  by 

?)utting  Earth  between  two 
uch  Rows  of  Planks,  and 
are  ufed  in  making  Ap¬ 
proaches  and  Batteries  near 
the  Place,  as  the  others  are 
in  making  Lodgments  on 
theCounterfcarp  ;  they  are 
covered  with  Fatten,  and 
are  made  fmaller  at  Bot¬ 
tom  than  at  Top, that  they 
may  be  the  more  eafily  joined 
together,  to  cover  the  Sol¬ 
diers  from  the  Grenades 

yt 

and  Fireworks  of  the  Place, 
fome  are  fo  made,  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Soldiers  from  the 
Fire  on  Front  or  in  Flank. 

MARCH,  in  general, 
is  theSteps  made  in  march¬ 
ing,  or  the  moving  of  a 
Body  of  Men  from  one 
Place  to  another.  TheBeat 
of  the  D  rum,  when  the 
Soldiers  are  upon  March, 
or  beginning  to  march,  is 
likewife  called  the  March. 
It  is  likewife  a  Word  of 
Command,  when  a  Battali¬ 
on  is  to  alter  itsDifpofition. 

MARS  HAL  of  France, 
is  the  high  eft  Preferment 
in  theArmyorin  theFJeet  : 
it  is  the  fame  with  Captain- 
General  ;  when  two  or 
more  Mar  Ilia  Is  arc  in  one 
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Army,  the  eldeft  Com¬ 
mands. 

Velt-Marjhal  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Brandenburg,  Hol¬ 
land,  &c.  is  likewife  the 
fame  with  Captain-General. 

Marjhal  d.e  Camp,  is  in 
France  the  next  Officer  to 
the  Lieutenant-General \ 
and  is  the  fame  as  a  Major- 
General  with  us. 

MASTER  DE  CAMP 
in  France,  is  he  who  com¬ 
mands  a  Regiment  of 
Horfe,  being  the  fame  as 
a  Colonel  of  Horfe. 

Mafler  de  Camp  Gene¬ 
ral ,  is  likewife  a  Port  in 
France,  being  the  fecond 
Officer  over  all  the  Light 
Horfe,  and  commands  in 
the  Abfence  of  th ^Colonel 
General . 

MATROSSES,  are 
Soldiers  in  the  Artillery 
next  to  a  Gunner  ;  their 
Bufinefs  is  to  aflift  theGuri- 
ners  about  the  Gun,  to 
traverfe,fpunge  and  fire,  to 
affifi  him  in  loading,  &c. 
they  carry  Firelocks,  and 
march  along  with  the  Store 
Waggons,both  as  a  Guard, 
and  to  help,  fin  cafe  a 
Waggon  jhould  break 
down. 
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MEASURE- ANGLE,  is 

an  Inftrument  of  Brafs  for 
meafuring  *A.ngles,  either 
Saliantor  Rentrant,  to  know 
"  exactly  the  number  of  De¬ 
grees  and  Minutes,  to  lay 
them  out  upon  Paper. 

.  MERLON,  is  that  part 
of  the  Parapet  which  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  two  Em  bra  fu  res 
of  a  Battery,  fo  that  its 
,  Height  and  Thicknefs  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Para¬ 
pet,  but  its  Breadth  is  ordi¬ 
narily  nine  Foot  on  thein- 
fide,  and  fix  on  the  out-fide. 
It  ferves  to  cover  thofe  on 
the  Battery  from  the  Ene- 
.  my  :  And  it  is  better  of 
Earth,  well  beat  and  clofe, 
than  of  Srone,  becaufe  this 
flies  about,  and  wounds  thofe 
whom  the  Work  fhall  defend. 

MILITARY-EXECU¬ 
TION,  js  the  ravaging  and 
deflroying  a  Country  for 
Contribution. 

MINE,  is  an  0\  rerture 
made  in  aWall  or  otherPlace, 

.  which  isdcfjgned  to  be  blown 
up  with  Powder,  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  Gallery  and  a 
\  .  Chamber.  The  Gallery  is 
the  fir  A  Paflagc  made  under 
Ground,  being  no  higher  nor 
broader  than  to  fuffer  a  Man 

(t*/  ''I  j  f 

werk  on  his  Knees,  The 
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Chamber  is  the  fmall  Space 
at  the  End  of  the  Gallery, 
like  a  final!  Chamber  where 
the  Barrels  of  Powder  are 
depofited,  for  blowing  up 
what  ispropofed  to  be  fprung. 
When  the  Chamber  is  dry> 
the  Powder  is  put  in  Sacks 
inflqad  of  Barrels,  and  the 
form  of  the  Chamber  is  cu¬ 
bical  ;  its  Height  and  Depth 
being  about  fix  Foot.  When 
the  Mine  is  under  the  Ram¬ 
part,  of  an  empty  Baflion, 
left  by  the  Thinnefs  of  the 
Earth  on  the  fide  next  the 
Place,  the  Powder  fhould 
burft  forth  that  way  ;  the 
Top  of  the  Chamber  is  cut 
into  two  Paftages  like  Chim¬ 
neys,  to  oblige  the  Mine  to 
have  its  EfFeft  upwards.  If 
the  Chamber  be  humid  or 
damp,  the  Powder  is  put  into 
Barrels  or  Caiflons,and  fired 
with  a  Sacifs.  If  the  Places 
to  be  blown  up  be  rocky,  or 
if  there  happen  to  be  any 
thing  elfein  the  Way  to  hin- 
the  Miners,  they  make  Four- 
neaux,  */Lrraignec >  or  Rame- 
aux,  all  which  are  the  fame 
thing,  and  fignify  Blanches, 
which  terminate  in  fmall 
Mines,  and  are  fired  all  to¬ 
gether  by  feveral  Saucifles. 

The 
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The  Gallery  of  a  Mine  goes 
turning  and  winding,  the 
Earth  is  put  in  final  1  Bafkets, 
and  given  out  betwixt  the 
Miners  Legs  backwards  from 
one  to  another,  becaufe  of 
the  Narrownefs  of  the  Paf- 
fage.  The  Earth  of  the 
Chamber  is  to  be  fupported 
with  Planks,  and  when  the 
Chamber  is  damp,  it  muft  be 
floor’d  with  Boards. 

MIN ER,  U  he  that  works 
in  the  Mine  ;  he  covers  his 
Head  with  a  Hood,  to  fave 
his  Eyes  from  the  Earth  that 
falls  down,  which  by  this 
Hood  is  thrown  over  his 
Shoulders. 

*  MINION,  is  a  Piece  of 
Cannon  carrying  a  Ball  .of 
four  Pound  weight,  the  Dia¬ 
meter  o  fits  Bore  is  3  Inches 
and  3  eights,  and  the  length 
of  the  Piece  about  fix  foot 
and  a  half. 

MOAT,  "Ditch  or  Fofs, 
is  a  Depth  or  Trench  round 
the  Rampart  of  a  Place,  to 
defend  it,  and  prevent  Sur¬ 
prizes  ;  the  Brink  of  the 
Moat  next  the  Rampart,  is 
called  the  Scarp,  and  that 
oppofite  on  the  other  fide,  is 
called  the  Counterfcarp, 
which  forms  a  reentring  An- 
£le  before  the  Center  of  the 
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Curtin.  A  dry  Moat  round  r 
a  Place  that  is  large,  and  has 
a  drong  Garrifon,  is  prefer-  , 
able  to  one  full  of  Water,  j.- 
bepaufe  the  Paflage  may  be  r 
difputed  Inch  by  Inch,  and  ; , 
and  the  Befiegers,  when 
lodged  in  the  Moat,  are  , 
continually  expofed  to  the  j|; 
Bombs,  Grenades,  and  other  jp 
Fireworks, which  are  thrown 
inceflantly  over  theRampart  J 
on  their  Works.  In  the  || 
Middle  of  dry  Moats,  is  jp 
fometimes  made  another  y- 
final  1  Moat,  called  the  Cur 
nette,  which  is  generally  dug  >  - 
fo  deep,  till  they  find  Water 
to  fill  it.  The  deeped  and  ;  : 
broaded  FofTes  are  counted  .  'i 
the  bed ;  but  a  deep  Fofs  is 
preferable  to  a  broad  one  j 
the  ordinary  Breadth  is  about 
20  Fathom,  and  the  Depth 
about  1 6  Foot.  To  drain  a 
a  Fof»  or  Moat  full  of  Wa¬ 
ter, is  to  dig  aTrench  deeper 
than  the  Level  of  rheWater, , 
to  let  it  run  out  ;  when  it  is 
drained,  there  are  Hurdles 
thrown  upon  the  Mud  and  . 
Slime,  and  covered  with 
Earth,  or  Bundles  of  Rufhes,  ■ 
to  make  a  fure  and  firm 
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MOINEAU,is  a  French 
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Term  for  a  little  flat  Baflion 
raifed  upon  a  Re-entring  An¬ 
gle  before  a  Curtin,  which  is 
t  to°  [ong>  between  two  other 
>  Baffioiis  ;  it  is  commonly 
joined  to  the  Curtin,  but 
•  '  Sometimes  feparated  by  a 
%  and  is  then  called  a 

detach  d  Baflion  ;  they  are 
Jiot  raifed  fo  high  as  the 
Works  of  the  Place,  becaufe 
;  they  muff  be  expofed  to  the 
Fire  of  the  Befieged,  in  cafe 
fhe  Enemy  fliould  lodge' 

;  tkemfeives  there.  Their 
•  Parapet,  as  well  as  the  Para¬ 
pet  of  all  Out- Works,  ought 
to  be  Cannon-Proof,  that  is 
>  to  fay,  1 8  Foot  thick. 

MONT-PAGNOTE,is 

an  Eminence  chofen  out  of 

i  Cannon-Shot  of  thePlace  be¬ 
fieged, where  curious  Perfons 

■  poll  themfelves  to  fee  an  At- 
iack  ;  and  the  manner  of  the 
euege,  without  being  expofed 
to  any  Danger. 

MORTARPIECE,  is  a 
fort  of  a  fhort  Piece  of  Ar¬ 
tillery,  reinforced,  and  of  a 
wide  Caliber,  differing  from 
f  Cannon,  both  in  Form  and 
;  Ufe  ;  the  Cannon  ferve  to 
tlirovv  Ball,  and  the  Mortar 
fe  Q  throw  Bombs,  Carcafles, 
Fire- Pots,  and  feveral  other 
■  forts  of  Fireworks,  as  like- 

t  'ii 
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wife  Stones.  Mortars  are 
ufed  both  at  Sea  and  Land, 
but  they  differ  much  inForm. 
A  Sea  Mortar  is  generally  13 
InchesDiameter  of  theBore, 
is  longer  and  more  reinforced 
than  a  Land  Mortar, becaufe 
they  are  fired  with  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Powder,  foinc- 
times  with  30  or  33  Pound  ; 
fomeof  them  have  theirBeds 
or  Stools  of  Metal  caff  in  a 
Piece  with  theMortars, others 
ha\e  them  of  a  thick  fquare 
l  iece  of  Oak,  w  hich  by  the 
Help  of  Hand-Screws  or 
Jacks,  is  turned  round  upon 
a  flrong  Axis  of  Iron,  to  fire 
any  w^y  ;  they  carry  Bomb 
of  200  Pound, and  generally 
weigh  abouttp  or  1 0000  lb . 

Land  Mortars  are  of 
different  forts  ;  thofe  ufed 
mofl  in  England,  are,  1  o, 

r3>  l5*  a°d  18  Inches 
Diameter  ;  there  are  fmaller 
Mortars  of  fix  and  eight 
Inches  \  all  but  the  18  Inch 
Mortars  are  mounted  on  a 
very  thick  Plank  of  Oak,  on 
which  rife  to  Cheeks  or 
Brackets  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Mortar.  But  the  18  Inch 
is  mounted  on  a  Lczv  Dutch 
Carnage ,  confining  of  two 
firongPianks  of  Wocd,bound 
With  thick  Plates  of  Iron, and 

joined 
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joinedtogetherwithTranfums 
of  Wood.  All  Land  Mortars 
may  be  elevated  to  any  De¬ 
gree  of  theQuadranc.  They 
have  no  Wheels,  therefore 
on  a  March  they  are  laid  up¬ 
on  a  Block  Carriage  made 
on  purpofe.  They  are  never 
carried  along  with  the  Army, 
becaufe  of  their  great  Weight, 
except  upon  an  .Occafion  of 
a  Siege  or  Bombardment  ; 
but  a  fort  of  fmall  Mortars 
called  Hobits,  mounted  in 
Gun-Carriages,  are  always  a 
part  of  the  Field  Artillery. 

Hand-Mortars  are  like- 
wife  of  feveral  forts,  as 
Tinkers-Mortars,  which  are 
fixed  at  -the  End  of  a  Staff, 
of  about  four  Foot  and  a 
half  long,  the  other  End 
being  fhod  with  Iron  to  (tick 
in  the  Ground,  while  a  Sol¬ 
dier  with  his  oneHand  keeps 
it  at  an  Elevation,  and  with 
the  other  Hand  fires.  Fire¬ 
lock  Mortars  are  fixed  in  a 
Stock  with  a  Lock  like  a 
Firelock  ;  they  fwing  be¬ 
tween  two  Arches  of  Iron, 
with  Holes  anfwering  one 
another, by  which  theMortar 
is  elevated;  thefe  hand  upon 
a  Sole  or  Plank  of  Wood, 
and  may  be  carried  by  one 
JMan  from  one  Place  to  ano 
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ther.  There  are  more  forts 
of  Hand  Mortars,  but  Coe - 
home's  new  Invention  ex¬ 
ceeds  them  all,  fo  far  as  to 
deferve  a  particular  Defcrip- 
tiori.  They  are  made  of 
hammer’d  Iron  of  four  In¬ 
ches  Diameter  of  the  Bore,.  ;  ' 

t  ;l } 

ten  Inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  ninejlnches  in  theChace, 
fixed  upon  a  Piece  of 
Oak  20  Inches  long,  10 
and  a  half  broad,  and  be¬ 
twixt  3  and  4  thick  ;  they 
(land  fixed  at  45  Degrees  of 
Elevation,  and  throw  Hand 
Grenades,  as  all  other  Hand 
Mortars  do  ;  they  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  theTrench- 

jj  ;  > 

es,  at  two  Yards  Diftance 
from  one  another,  having 
each  a  Soldier  to  ferve  it, and 
anOfficerto  every  40  or  50, 
who  lays  them  to  what  Ele¬ 
vation  he  thinks  convenient** 
by  railing  or  finking  the- 
hind  part  of  the  Bed  ;  three 
or  four  hundred  of  them  are 
fometimes  in  Service  at  once, 
indifferent  parts  of  theTren- 
ches,  60,70, or  80  in  aPlace:  ’ 

Thofe  in  one  Place  fire  all  at 
once  immediately  after  the 
Batteries  have  done,  and  are 
anfwered  from  another  part 
of  the  Trench,  which  brings 

/  O  !' 
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fuch  afhower  of  HandGre- 
nades  into  the  Covert  Way, 
that  thofe  who  defend  it,  are 
thrown  into  unavoidable 
Confufion. 

Motion  of  a  Bomb  or  Ball, 
is  the  Progrefs  it  makes  in 
the  Air  after  it  is  delivered, 
and  is  of  three  farts  :  The 
Violent  Motion,  is  the  fir  ft 
Expul  fion  when  the  Powder 
has  worked  itsEtTeft  upon  the 
Ball, or  fo  far  astheBomb  or 
Ba  i  1  may  be  fa  ppofad  to  go  in 
a  rightLine.  VhtMixtMo- 
tion  is,  when  the  weight  of 
the  Ball  begins  to  overcome 

O  # ; 

the  Force  which  was  given 
by  the  Powder,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  Motion  is,  when  the 
Ball  or  Bomb  is  falling. 
MOULDINGS  ofaGun 

or  Mortar,  are  all  the  emi¬ 
nent  Parts,  as  Squares  or 
Rounds,  which  ferve  gene¬ 
rally  for  Ornament,  fuch  as 
the  Breach  Mouldings  and 
Mu%zel  Mouldings  ;  the 
Rirg%  of  a  Gun  are  likeudfe 
Mouldings. 

Vo  Mount  theGuardjs  to 
go  upon  Duty  :  Vo  mount  a 
Breach ,  is  to  run  up  it,  or  to 
attack:  Vo  mount  the  Vr  ca¬ 
ches,  is  to  go  upon  Guard  in 
the  Trenches. 

MUSQUET,  is  the  moft 
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commodious  and  ufeful  Fire- 
Arm  ufad  in  the  Army,  di¬ 
ther  in  attacking  or  defend¬ 
ing  a  Port  ;  it  is  eafily  mana¬ 
ged,  and  is  carried  with  lmall 
Trouble,  which  makes  its 
Ufa  the  more  common  ;  the 
Pikes  being  laid  afide  in  our 
Army  of  late,  and  Mufquets 
brought  in  their  rtead ,  fhows, 
that  tho*  Pikes  are  ufeful, 
yet Mitfquets  are  much  more, 
and  can  do  better  Service. 
They  carry  a  Bali  of  1 6  in 
the  Pound  :  The  Length 
of  the  Line  of  Defence  is 
limited  in  Fortification,  by 
the  ordinary  Dirtance  of  a 
Mufquet-Shot > which  is  about 
120  Fathom,  and  almoft  all 
the  Military  'Architecture 
is  regulated  by' this  Rule  for 
the  Length  of  the  Defence, 
as  the  Effeft  of  Cannon  gives 
a  Rule  for  the  Thicknefs 
of  the  Ram-parts  and  Para¬ 
pets. 

MUSQUETEER,  is  a 
Foot  Soldier  armed  with  a 
Mufquet  or  Firelock^  Sword, 
Bayonet,  See.  The  Grand 
Mufquetcers  in  France,  are 
Troops  who  fight  fame  times 
on  Horfeback  ;  they  are 
Gentlemen  of  goodFamilies, 
and  are  divided  into  rwe 

Troops , 
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T roopSy  the  one  called  the 
Grey  Mufqueteers ,  becaufe 
©f  the  Colour  of  their  Hor- 
fes,  the  other  th t  Black  Muf¬ 
queteers ,  for  the  fame  Rea- 
(on. 

MUSTER,  is  a  narrow 
Review  of  Troops  under 
Arms,  to  fee  if  they  be  corn- 
pleat,  and  in  good  Conditi¬ 
on;  that  their  Arms  and  Ac- 
ioutrements  be  in  good  Or¬ 
der  ;  thereby  to  know  the 
Strength  of  an  Army  :  The 
General  may  order  ^either 
Mufter  or  Review,  as  often 
as  he  pleafes. 

Mufter-Rollsive  tbt  Rolls 
or  Lifts  of  the  Companies  or 
Troops ,  which  are  delivered 
to  the  Commifiary  by  the 
Captains. 

MUZZLE  of  a  Gun  or 
Mortar  is  the  Extremity  of 
$he  Cylinder .where  the  Pow¬ 
der  and  Ball  is  put  in. 

Muzzle -Mon  l  dings  ,is  the 
Ornarnentround  ihcMuzzIe . 

To  nail  Cannon,  or,  as 
fome  fay,  to  Cloy  them,  is  to 
drive  an  Iron  Spike  by  main 
Force  into  the  Vent  or 
Touch-hole,  which  renders 
the  Cannon  ufelefs,  till  the 
Spikes  be  either  got  out,  or 
a  new  Vent  drilled.  In  all 
Sortees  or  Sallies  of  a  Place 
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befieged,  nothing  is  fb  glori¬ 
ous  as  the  nailing  of  the  Be- 
fiegers  Cannon,  nor  fb  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Garrifon, 
for  it  takes  the  Enemy  fome 
time  to  repair  it. 

NECK  of  a  Gun,  is  that 
part  betwixt  the  Muzz/e - 
Mouldings  and  the  Cornifh- 
Ring,  fleck  of  the  Cafca - 
hel,' is  the  part  betwixt  the 
Breach-Mouldings  and  the 
Cuifcabel, 

Oblique-Defence  is  that 
which  is  under  too  great  an 
single,  as  is  generally  the 
Defence  of  a  kcox\&-Flank, 
which  can  never  be  fb  good 
as  a  Defence  in  Front,  nor  is 
it  approved  by  Engineers . 

OCTOGON,isa  Figure 
of  8  Sides,  or  Polygons , 
forming  the  fameNumber  of 
Angles,  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  fortified  with  8  Baft  ions. 

Officer  h  the  Army, 

is  a  Pcrfon.  having  a  Com¬ 
mand  in  the  Army.  Thofe 
havingCommiffionsfrom  the 
King  or  General ,  are  called 
Comwijftoned  Officers,  which 
includes  all  from  theGene- 
ral  to  an  Enftgn,  Such  as 
have  no  Com  million,  but 
only  Warrants  from  their 
Colonels,  are  called  JVar - 

rant - 
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rani -Officers,  as  Qj/arfer- 
Mafiers  of  Horfe ,  and  Sur¬ 
geons.  Thole  that  have 
neither  Commiffions  nor 
Warrants,  are  called  Staff- 
Officers,  as  Serjeants,  Cor¬ 
porals,  Lanfpefades,  &c. 

General  Officers ,  are  fuch 
as  command  a  Body  of 
Troopsof  feveralRegiments, 
astheCaptain-General,  Lieut. 
General,  Maj.-General,  Bri¬ 
gadier  General,  Quarter- 
jMafter-General,  and  Adjn- 
tant-Genernl. 

Field-Officers ,  are  thofe 
who  hav£  a  Command  over 
a  whole  Regiment,  as  the 
ColonefLieutenant-Colonel 
and  Major. 

Subaltern  Officers ,  are 
jthe  Lieutenants,  Cornets  and 
Enfigns. 

TO  OPEN  Trenches, 
is  the  fifft  breaking  ofGround 
by  the  Bcfiegers,  in  order  to 
carry  on  theirApproaches  to¬ 
wards  a  Place,:  The  Diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  opening  and 
carrying  ,on  the  Trenches, 
is,  that  the  firft  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  Trench, 
which  is  always  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  Befiegers  :  It  is 
Itegunbya  final  1  Fofs, which 
the  Pioneers  make  in  the 
Night-time  on  their  Knees, 
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generally  a  Mufquet-fhot, , 
from  thePlace,or  half  a  Can-’ 
non-Shot,&fometimes  with¬ 
out  the  reach  ofCannon-Bal! ; 
efpecially  if  there  be  noHol- 
lows  or  rifing  Grounds  to 
favour  them,  or  if  the  Gar- 
rifon  be  ftrong,  and  their 
Artillery  well  ferved.  This 
final  1  Fofs  is  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  by  the  next  Pioneers 
which  come  behind  them, 
who  dig  it  deeper  by  De«* 
grees.till  it  be  about  4  Yards 
broad,  or  4  or  5  Foot  deep, 
efpecially,  if  they  be  near 
the  Place  ;  to  the  End,  the 
Earth  which  is  taken  out  of 
it  may  be  thrown  before  them 
to  form  a  Parapet,  to  cover 
them  from  the  Fire  of  the 
Befleged  :  The  Place  where 
the  Trenches  are  opened,  is 
calledtheEnd  ofthe  Trench. 

OPEN,  is  a  Word  of 
Command,  as  Open  your 
Ranks  backward  to  fuch  a 
Diflance,  is  when  the  Ranks 
fall  back  without  changing 
Alpeft,  obferving  their 
Right-hand-Men  and  their 
Leaders.  Open  your  Files 
from  the  Center,  is  when 
they  face  outwards  from  the 
Center  :  If  there  be  an  odd 
File  it  ftands,  the  reft  take 

the 
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fbe  Biftance  commanded. 
Open  your  Files  to  the  Right 
or  Left. 

-i  ORDER,  is  a  Word  of 
Command,  as  Otder  your 
Firelock,  is  the  planting  the 
But-End  of  the  Piece  againft 
the  middle  of  the  outlide  of 
the  Right  Foot,  with  the 
Lock  outwards. 

Order  of  Battle ,  is  a  Bi(- 
jfoficion  of  Battalions,  and 
Squ  adrons  of  an  Army,  in 
one  or  more  Lines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Ground,  either  to  engage  an 
Army,  or  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  General.  ] 

Orders ,  are  Notice  given 
every  Night  by  the  General 
to  the  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Day,  who  conveys 
them  to  the  Major-General, 
and  he  to  the  Brigade-Major, 
who  gives  them  to  the  Adju¬ 
tants,  and  they  to  the  Ser¬ 
jeants,  that  the  Army  may 
know  when  to  march  *,  what 
Detachments,  &c.  are  to 
go  abroad  next  Morning  ; 
when  they  are  to  Forrage  or 
Graze  ;  when  they  are  to 
mufter  or  review,  and  many 
other  Things  ;  the  Orders 
are  generally  given  out  in 
the  Evening  at  the  Head 
Quarters/  where  all  the 

.  •  i 
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Generals  meet  at  that  time. 
Orders  in  general,  fignify  all 
that  is  commanded  by  a  Su¬ 
perior  Officer. 

ORDINANCE, all  forts 
of  Guns,  Mortars,  Firelocks, 
Carabins,  Piftols,  &c.  all 
forts  of  Arms  or  Stores,  be¬ 
longing  either  to  Offence  or 
Defence. 

ORGNES, are  thick  long 
Pieces  of  Wood  pointed  and 
fhod  with  Iron,  clear  one  of: 
another,  hanging  each  by  a 
particular  Rope  or  Cord  over 
the  Gate-way  of  a  ftrong 
Place,' perpendicular,  to  be 
Jet  fall  in  cafe  of  an  Enemy. 
Their  Difpofttion  is  fuck 
that  they  flop  the  Paffage  of: 
the  Gate,  and  are  preferable 
to  Herfes  or  Portcullifes, 
becaufe  thefe  may  be  either 
broke  by  a  Petard  or  they 
may  be  flopped  in  their  fall¬ 
ing  down  :  but  a  Petard  is 
ufelefs  againft  an  Orgne,  for 
if  it  break  one  or  two  of  the 
Pieces,  others  immediately 
fall  down,  and  fill  up  the 
Vacancy  ;  or  if  they  flop 
one  or  two  of  the  Pieces  from 
falling,  it  is  no  Hindrance  to 
the  reft,  for  being  all  fepa-* 
rate,  they  have  no  depen- 
dance  on  one  another. 

K  *  ORILLON 
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v  ORILLON,  is  a  Mafs  of 

r  v ' 

Earth  faced  with  Stone, built 
on  the  Shoulder  of  a  Cafe- 
mated  Baftion,  to  cover  the 
Gannon  of  the  retired  Flank, 
andhinder  its  being  dilmoun- 
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ted  by  the  Enemies  Cannon. 
:M  They  are  made  Ibmetirnes 
round,  and  fometimes  1  qua  re; 
fbme  maintain  the  round  to 
be  beft,  becaufe  they  are  not 
fo  eafily  beat  down  by  the 
Cannon  of  the  Befieged,  for 
•  the  Roundnefs  hinders  the 
Ball  very  much  from  its 
Effect.  Others  like  the  fquare 
Orillons  better, becaufe  they 
are  lefs  Charge,  and  can  con¬ 
tain  more  Men  to  fire  direft- 
ly  on  the  Face  of  the  oppo-- 
fite  Baftion,  than  the  round 
can  do.  OrilFn  is  likewife 
called  the  Shoulder  and  the 
Epaulment. 

OVAL,  is  a  plain  Figure 
bound  by  its  own  Circumfe- 
'  re  nee,  within  which  no  Point 
can  be  taken, from  which  all 
Right  Lines  drawn  to  the 
;•  Circumference  can  be 

equal. 

y OUT-WORKS,  which 
are  likewife  Advanced- 
Works,  Detached  and  ex- 
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terior-Works,  are  Works  of 
!:yy  feveral  forts, which  cover  the 
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Body  of  the  Place  ;  as  Re- 
velins, Half-Moons,  Tenail- 
les,  Horn- Works,  Crown- 
Works,  Counter-Guards, 
Lunettes,  &c.  Thefe  ferve 
not  only  to  cover  the  Place, 
but  likewife  to  keep  an  Ene¬ 
my  at  Difiance,  and  to  hin¬ 
der  hisgetting  anyAdvantage 
of  Hollows  or  rifingGrounds 
that  may  happen  near  the^ 
Counterfcarp  of  the  Place  ^ 
for  thefe  Cavities  and  Emi¬ 
nences  may  ferve  for  Lodg¬ 
ments  to  the  Befiegers,  and 
facilitate  the  carrying  on 
their  Approaches,  and  railing 
their  Batteries  againfi  the 
Town.  When  Out-Works 
are  for  fome  Reafons  placed; 
one  before  another  ;  then 
the  neareft  to  rhe  Body  of 
thePiace  mufi  bethehrgheft, 
tho?  lower  than  the  Works 
of  the  Place,  that  they  may 
command  gradually  thole 
which  are  without  them, that 
the  Enemy  may  be  obliged 
to  diflodge,  in  cafe  they  had 
PolTeffion  of  them,  as  like¬ 
wife  left  the  Enemy,  being 
Mailers  of  them,  fhould  the 
calier  cover  themlelves  ;  fo 
that  the  firft  Ravelin  ought 
to  be  lower  than  the  Tenaille 
of  the  Place, and  higher  than 
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t*he  Horn- Work,  and  the 
Horn- Work  ought  to  be 
higher  than  the  fin  all  Rave¬ 
lin  which  covers  it.  The 
Gorges  of  all  Out-Works 
mult  be  plain,  left  the  Be- 
fiegers  being  Matters  of  the 
Work,  it  fti  )uld  ferve  to  co¬ 
ver  them  from  the  Fire  of 
the  Place. 

PALISADES,  are  long 

f  O 

Pieces  of  Wood  or  Stakes, 
planted  generally  before 
Potts,  which  might  be  taken 
by  S  urprize,  or  where  the 
Accefsk  very.eafy,  to  fecure 
them  both  from  a  fudden  and 
a  regular  Attack.  They  are 
generally  4Foot  long,&  6  or 
7  Inches  fquare  ;  the  one 
End  is  pointed,  and  the  other 
is  let  3  Foot  perpendicularly 
into  the  Ground  :  Some¬ 
times  they  are  planted  obli¬ 
quely,  pointing  towards  the 
Enemy,  that  in  cafe  the  Be- 
fiegers  fhould  endeavour  to 
pull  them  out  with  Cords, 
the  Cords  may  (lip  off',  hav¬ 
ing  no  hold.  Pali  fades  are 
planted  on  the  Berm,  at  the 
Foot  of  Baftions  of  Places 
furrounded  with  a  wet  Fofs, 
to  prevent  an  Efcalade  or 
Surprize.  They  are  likewife 
planted  in  the  Bottom  of 
dry  Moats,efpecially  if  there 


be  Traverfes  made.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  fer  in  the 
Gorges  of  Half-Moons, and 
other  Out-fV'orks.  But  a- 
bove  all,  the  Parapet  of  the 
Covert-Way  mult  be  well  ?{ 
Palifaded,  either  on  the  Pa- 
rapet,  or  in  the  Covert- Way. 
They  are  to  ftand  lo  clofe,  If 
that  the  Muzzle  of  a  Muf-  :  ‘ 

.  quet  can  butjutt  get  betwixt  : 
them.  The  Method  of  plant- 
ing  them,  is  by  digging  a  *■.(; 
Trench  of  about  a  Foot,  y, 
or  a  Foot  and  a  half  k 
wide,  and  three  Foot 

&  f 

deep,  which  after  the 

Palifades  are  fet  in  as  clofe 
to  one  another  as  before  faid* 
the  Trench  is  then  filled  't 
with  Earth,  which  is  beat  and 
fet  very  hard  about  the  Pali¬ 
fades  with  Rammers.  Pali¬ 
fades  are  very  ufeful,  and  a 
good  Defence  in  all  forts  of 
Fortifications,  provided  they 
be  well  planted  and  clofe. 
They  are  likewife  ufeful  in 
Sieges,  to  plant  on  the  outr  , 
fide  of  the  Foflees  of  the 
Batteries,  to  prevent  the 
Befieged  from  furprizing  the  ' 
Batteries  in  their  Sallies, and 
their  nailing  the  Cannon. 
Palifades  are  either  pulled 
up  by  fhaking  them  with  k 
K  2  Ropes, 
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Ropes,  cut  down  the  Grena¬ 
diers,  beaten  down  with  Can¬ 
non,  or  burned  down  with 
fmail  Fafcines  pitched  over. 

Turning- P  allfades ,  is  an 
Invention  of  Coehorne’s.To 
preferve  thePalifades  of  the 
Parapet  of  the  Redans  from 
the  Befegers  Shot,  he  orders 
them  fb,that  as  manyof  them 
as  ftand  in  a  Rod’s  Length, 
turn  up  and  down  like  a 
Trap,  with  all  the  Facility 
imaginable.  They  are  a 
good  Defence,  becaufe  they 
are  not  in  Sight  of  the  Be^ 
fiegers,  but  juft  when  they 
bring  on  their  Attack,  and 
yet  are  always  ready  to  do 
the  proper  Service  of  Pali- 
fades.  They  are  likewife 
frugal,  becaufe  they  may  be 
prefer ved  in  the  Magazines, 
and  need  not  be  left  on  the 
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Parapet ;  befides,  there  may 
be  ft]  u  a  re  Palifad  eskept  rea¬ 
dy  to  fupply  the  Place  of 
fuch  as  may  be  broke  by  the 
Befieger’s  Cannon. 

PARADE,  is  the  Place 
where  Troops  meet  together 
to  go  upon  Guard,  or  any 
other  Service.  In  a  Garri- 
fon  where  there  are  2  or  3, 
or  more  Regiments,  each 
has  their  Parading-Place  ap¬ 
pointed,  where  they  are  to 
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meet  upon  all  Occafions,  es¬ 
pecially  upon  any  Alarm. 
In  a  Camp,  all  Parties,Conr 
voys,  or  Detachments,  that 
are  to  go  abroad,  have  a  Pa¬ 
rading  Place  appointed  them 
at  the  Head  of  fome  Regir 
ment. 

PARALLEL,  is  a  Term 
in  Geometry,  fignifying  two 
Lines  equally  diftant  from 
one  another  ;  which  if  pro¬ 
longed  adinfinitum,  would 
never  meet  .*  the  oppofite 
Sides  of  a  Square  are  paral¬ 
lel  one  to  another.  The 
Ranks  of  a  Battalion  are 
likewife  parallel,  fo  are  the 
Files  amongft  themfelves. 
The  Counterfcarp  is  gene¬ 
rally  drawn  parallel  to  the 
Faces  of  the  Baftion. 

Parallels  at  a  Siege, fignify 
the  Trenches  or  Lines  made 
parallel  to  the  Defence  of 
the  Place  befieged  ;  they  are 
likewife  called  Lines  of 
Communication  and  Boyaus. 

PARAPET  ;  is  an  Ele¬ 
vation  of  Earth,  defignedfor 
covering  the  Soldiers  from 
theEnemiesCannon  or  (mail 
Shot,  wherefore  its  Thick- 
nefs  is  from  18  to  2  q  Foot; 
it  is  6Foothighontheinfide, 
and  4  or  5  on  theSidenextthe 
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Country  ;  it  is  raifed  on  the  cover  the  Condor,  and  goes  ; 
Rampart,  and  has  a  Slope  a-  Hoping  towards  the  Country, 
bove  called  the  Superior  PARK  of  Artillery  is  the  |f  jg 

Talus,  and  fometimes  the  Place  appointed  for  the  En*  j 
Glacis  of  the  Parapet,  on  campment  of  an  Artillery,  || 
which  the  Soldiers  lay  their  which  is  generally  the  Rear  || 
Mufquets  for  to  fire  over  :  of  both  Lines  of  the  Army.  f 
Tfhis  Pente  or  Slope  makes  See  Artillery-  J  (irk, 
it  eafy  for  the  Mufqueteers  _  Park  of  Artillery  at  a  | 
to  fire  into  the  Ditch,  or,  at  Siege,  is  a  Port  fortified  out  p 
lead  on  the  Counterfcarp.  of  Cannon-Shot  of  a  Place  || 
To  fire  rating  the  Glacis  of  befieged,  where  are  kept  all  | 
the  Parapet,  "is  called  firing  theArms  andUtenfils  necef-  .j| 
in  Barbe.  The  Exterior  fary  for  a  Siege  ;  as  Bombs,  p 
Talus  of  the  Parapet,  is  the  Petards,  Carcajfes,  Hand 
Slope  facing  the  Country.  Grenades,  Powder,  Ball, 

The  height  of  the  Parapet  &c.  with  all  forts  of  Inftru-  - 
being  6  Foot  on  the  infide,  mencsforremovingtheEarth, 
it  has  a  Banquett  or  two  for  as  Spades , Shovels, Pickaxes, 
the  Soldiers  who  defend  it.  Bills,  Hows,  and  Wheel- 
to  mount  upon,  that  they  Barrows,  with  many  things 
may  difeover  theCountry  the  more.  Great  Precaution  is 
better,  as  likewife  the  Fofs  to  be  had  about  the  Park  of 
and  Counterfcarp,  to  Fire  Artillery,  for  fear  of  Fire  ; 
as  they  find  Occafion.  therefore  the  Centries  have 

Parapet  of  the  Covert-  their  Pikes  or  Staves  made 
JVay,  or  Coridor ,  is  what  on  purpofe,  for  they  are  not , 
covers  that  Way  from  the  allowed  to  fland  with  Fire- 
Sight  of  the  Enemy,  which  locks.  .  j' 

renders  it  the  moft  danger-  Park  ofProvifions,  is  the 
.  ous  Place  for  the  Befiegers,  Placewhere  the  Sutlers  pitch  , 
becaufe  of  the  Neighbour-  their  Tents,  and  fell  Provi- 
hood  of  the  Faces,  Flanks  (ions  to  the  Soldiers  ;  which  : 
and  Curtins  of  the  Place  ;  is  in  the  Rear  of  each  Regi- 
,  it  is  the  fame  wiih  Glacis,  ment,  but  the  chief  of  all  is 
which  fignifies  that  whole  the  Ground  allotted  at  the 
Mafs  of  Earth  that  ferves  to  Head  ■;> 
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Head  Quarters  for  the  Sut¬ 
ler  s,  where  there  is  {fill  every 
thing  requifite  to  be  had, 
and  it  is  from  thence  for  the 
mod  part  that  the  Suttlers 
are  furnifhed.  But  1  think 
the  Place  where  the  Bread- 
Waggons  are  drawn  up,  and 
where  the  Soldiers  receive 
their  Ammunition-Bread, be¬ 
ing  the  Store  of  the  Army, 
is  properly  die  Pari  of  Pro¬ 
visions. 

PARTISAN,  is  a  Per- 
(on  who  is  very  dexterous 
in  commanding  a  Party,  and 
knows  the  Country  very 
well ;  he  is  emlpoyed  in  fur- 
prizing  the  Enemies  Con¬ 
voys,  or  in  getting  Intelli¬ 
gence. 

P artifan-P arty ,  is  a  fin  all 
Body  of  Infantry  given  to  a 
Pa?tifan,to  make  an  Incu'r- 
fion  upon  the  Enemy,  to 
lurk  about  their  Camp,  to 
difiurb  their  Forragers,  and 
to  intercept  their  Convoys. 

Part ui fan ,  is  a  Weapon 
(ometimes  carried  by  Lieute¬ 
nants,  not  unlike  a  Halbert. 

PARTY,  is  a  fmall  Body 
of  Horfe  or  Foot,  fent  into 
the  Enemies  Country,  to 
pillage  or  take  Prifoners,  or 
to  oblige  the  Country  to 
come  under  Contribution, 
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which  is  to  pay  a  certainSum 
of  Money,  to  redeem  them- 
felves  from  Plunder.  Par¬ 
ties  are  often  fent  out  by  a 
General  to  view  the  Way 
and  Roads,  and  to  gain  In¬ 
telligence,  to  look  for  For- 
rage,  or  to  amufe  theEnemy. 
Upon  a  March  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  fent  upon  Flanks  of 
the  Army,  to  difeover  the 
Enemy  if  near,  and  to 
prevent  the  Army’s  being 
furprized. 

Party-Blue,  are  a  Com? 
pany  of  Villains  who  infeft 
the  Roads  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  they  belong  to  nei- 
therArmy,but  rob  bothSides, 
without  any  Regard  to  PafTes. 

PATEE,  a  fmall  Work 
not  unlike  a  Horfe  Shoe, 
that  is  to  fay,anElevation  of 
Earth  of  an  irregular  Form, 
but  for  the  moft  part 
oval,  having  a  Parapet ;  it  is 
generally  raifed  in  marlhy 
Grounds,  to  cover  the  Gate 
of  a  Place  ;  it  has  only  a 
fore-right  Defence,  and  has 
nothing  to  flank  It. 

PATROUILLE,  is  a 
Night  Watch,  confiding  of  y 
or  6  Men  commanded  by  a 
Serjeant,  who  are  fent  from 
the  Guard  to  walk  in  the 

Streets, 
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Streets,  and  prevent  Difor- 
der. 

PAVILION, an  oldTerm 
for  a  Tent,  fee  Tent. 

Pay-Mafier,  is  he  who  is 
ehtruited  with  the  Payment 
of  a  Regiments 

PEDRERO,  a  fmall  fort 
of  Guns  ufed  on.th t  Quar¬ 
ter-Decks  of  Ships ;  fome  of 
them  have  Breeches  to  ferew 
out,  fo  that  they  receive  the 
Charge  that  way. 
PENTAGON,  is  a  Figure 
bounded  by  by  five  Sides  or 
Polygons  which  form  fo 
many  ^Angles,  capable  of 
bein^  fortified  with  the  like 
Number  of  Baft  ions. 

PETARD,  is  an  Engine 
of  Metal  fliaped  like  a  S  ugar- 
Loaf,  or  High-Crown’d- 
Hat-j  made  for  breaking  open 
Gates ,  ‘Draw- Bridges ,  Bar¬ 
ricades  ,  Barriers,  &c,  its 
Length  is  7  or  8  Inches,  the 
Diameter  of  the  Mouth  is 
five  Inches,  and  that  at  Bot¬ 
tom  one  and  a  half  ;  the 
Thidknefs  of  Metal  at  the 
Neck  is  half  an  Inch,  and 
that  of  the  Breach  1 2  or  1 5; 
its  Charge  of  Powder  is  5 
Pound,  or  there-abouts,  and 
It  weighs  about  yy  or  60. 
There  are  much  larger  and 
{Longer  Pctards}  and  there 
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are  likewife  fmaller  :  The 
firfi  are  employed  in  break¬ 
ing  open  flrong  reinforced 
Gates,  and  the  Taft  fitch  as 
can  but  make  but  finall  Re-  .... 
fifiance.  When  the  Petard  |, 
is  loaded  with  Powder,  it  is 
put  upon  a  flrong  piece  of 
Plank  covered  with  a  Plate  , 

t  „  |  *  ;  i  ’  i,|  jl'I'j! 

of  Iron  on  the  outfide,  which  *  J 
covers  the  Ouveriure ,  being 
hallowed  a  little  for  the  Put- 
pole  ;  the  Place  where  they  p 
join,  is  done  over  with  Wax, 
Pitch  Rofin,  &c.  to  in  force  T; 
theEiTeft.  This  being  done,  ’■ 
it  is  carried  to  the  Place  <de- 
figned  to  be  blown  up,  where 
joining  the  Plank  exaftly  to-  f 
the  Gate,  the  Petard  is  flay¬ 
ed  behind,  and  fired  by  a 
Fufee ,  that  the  Petardeer 
may  have  time  to  getoC 
They  are  fometimes  ufed  ia 
Counter-Mines,  to  break 
through  into  the  Enemies 
Galleries  to  difappoint  their 
Mines.  .  .  •  ;y 

PETARDEER,  .'is  he 

who  loads,  fixes  and  fires 
the  Petard,  and  ought  to  be 
a  M  an  of  Courage,  for  he  is 
often  expofed. 

PICKET,  is  a  fmall  poin¬ 
ted  Staff  fhod  with  Iron,  f 
which  ferves  to  mark  out  the 

Angles,  § 
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Angles  of  a  ;t  Fortification,  PIECE  of  Ordnance,  in- 
and  the  principalParts,  when  eludes  all  forts  of  great  Guns 
the  Enginneer  is  tracing  a  and  Mortars.  Battering 


Plan  upon  the  Ground  with 
a  Line.  There  are  likewife 
lmall  pointed  Stakes,  which 
ferve  to  drive  through  Fa  ft 
cines  or  Gazons ,  to  keep 
them  faft  when  the  Earth  is 
bad,  or  the  Work  raifed  in 
hafte.  , 

Pickets ,  are  likewife  the 
Stakes  which  the  T roofers 
drive  before  theTents, about 
two  Yards  Di  (lance  ;  from 
one  to  another  of  thefe  Pick¬ 
ets,  is  flretched  a  Rope  cal¬ 
led  the  Picket-Rope, to  which 
they  tie  their  Horfes . 

Picket,  is  likewife  a  Stake' 
of  nine  or  ten  Foot  high, 


Pieces ,  are  the  large  Guns 
ufed  at  Sieges  for  making" 
the  Breaches,  fuch  as  the  2  a 
Pounder  and  the  Culverin  ; 
the  one  carrying  24,  and  the 
other  1 8  Pound  Ball.  Field* 
Pieces  are  1 2  Pounders, 
*Demi-Cufoerins ,  6  Poun¬ 
ders,  Sakers, Minions,  and  3; 
Pounders,  which  march  with 
the  Army,  and  encamp  al¬ 
ways  behind  the  fecond Line, 
but  in  Day  of  Battle  are  in 
theFtont.  A  Soldier’sFire- 
lock  is  likewife  called  his 

t 

Piece. 

PIKES,  are  the  Arms 
Carried  by  Pike-Men,  who 


fixed  in  the  Ground,  and  ufed  formerly  to  be  a  third 
Handing  upright  ;  round  the  part  of  the  Company,  but 
Foot  of  it  are  fmall  Sticks  they  are  now  turned  to 
%vith  fliarp  Points  i  This  is 
at  the  Head  of  each  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Horfe,  to  punifh 
Crimes  that  do  not  deferve 
Death,  by  putting  the  Cri-* 
minal  with  his  Foot  on  one 
of  thefe  fmallpointed  Sticks, 
and  tying  up  his  Hand  to  a 
Ring  above  his  Head,fo  that 
he  neither  Hands  nor  hangs, 
nor  can  he  fhift  his  Foot, 
nor  change  Feet  to  cafe  him- 
lclf. 


they  are  now 
Mufqueteers. 

Half-Pike,  is  the  ’Wea¬ 
pon  carried  by  anOfficer  of 
Foot,  and  differs  from  a 
Pike,  becaufe  it  is  but  8  or 
9  foot  long,  and  the  Spear 
is  fmall er  and  narrower. 

PILE  or  Pyramid  of 
Bombs  or  Ball,  which  is 
the  way  of  difpofing  them 
in  Magazines,  is  the  piling 
them  up  regularly  in  the 

Courts 
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Courts  of  the  Arfenal,  as 
may  be  feen  at  JV lolwich  ; 
as  fuppofe  385  Bombs  to 
be  made  in  a  Pile,  the  firft 
muft  be  laid  in  a  Square  of 
10  on  each  Side,  which 
makes  100  in  the  firft  Bed, 
and  let  half  a  Foot  in  the 
Ground  ;  to  the  end,  the 
great  Weight  which  comes 
above  them  may  not  force 
them  to  Aide  out,  for  then 
the  whole  Pile  falls  :  The 
fecond  Bed  will  be  81, 
which  is  9  of  a  Side,  and 
muft  be  laid  on  the  vacant 
Space  which  happens  be¬ 
tween  every  4  Bombs  of 
the  firft  Bed  ;  and  the 
third  Bed  being  eight  of  a 
fide,  is  fixty  four  laid  the 
fame  way,and  fo  to  theTop 
of  the  Pile  ;  which  will 
terminate  in  one  Bomb 
making  a  Pyramid,  whofe 
Balls  is  a  Square. 

PIONEERS,  are  fuch 
as  are  commanded  in  from 
theCountry,to  march  along 
with  an  Army  for  mending 
the  Ways,  for  working  on 
Entrenchments  and  Fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  for  makingAp- 
proaches  ;  but  the  Soldiers 
are  mod  generally  employ¬ 
ed  in  all  thefe  things. 

PIVOT,  is  a  piece  of  I- 
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ron  or  Brafs  rounded  at  the 
Point,  that  it  may  turn  ea- 
fily  round  in  aPiece  orSole 
of  Iron  or  Brafs,  hollowed 
to  receive  it. 

PLACE,  fignifies  a  For- 
trefs  or  Town  fortified  re¬ 
gularly  or  irregularly,  and 
is  often  ufed  ;  and  when 
we  fay  it  is  a  ftrongPlace,&c. 

Place  of  Arms  in  a 
T'own,  is  a  Space  left  near 
the  Center  of  the  Place, 
where  generally  the  Grand 
Guardis  placed, and  where 
the  Soldiers  ,  of  the  Garrifon 
come  to  draw  up  in  Batta¬ 
lia,  to  mount  the  Guard, 
from  whence  they  are  mar¬ 
ched  to  their  particular. 
Polls.  On  an  Alarm,  the 
Soldiers  who  are  not  on 
Guard,  are  to  repair  thither 
with  their  Arms.  InPiaces 
regularly  fortified, th ePlace 
of  Arms  ought  to  be  in  the 
Center, and  of  a  Figure  like 
that  of  the  Polygon  ;  its 
Greatnels  ought  likewife  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  Po¬ 
lygon . 

Place  of  Arms  of  an  At¬ 
tack,  or  of  a  Trench,  is  a 
Fofs  with  a  Parapet,  or  an 
Epaulment  to  cover  a  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Horfe  orFoot,  where 
L  they 
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they  may  be  at  their  Arms 
to  with  hand  the  Sallies  of 
the  befieged.  The  Places 
mold  convenient  for  making 
Places  of  Arms ,  are  fuch 
as  can  eafily  foccour  one 
another,  &  are  out  of  fight 
of  theDefences  of  thePlace 
befieged,  as  Hollows,  or 
hollow  Ways,  efpecially  if 
they  crofs  one  another,  for 
their  Depth  ferves  as  a  Pa¬ 
rapet  to  cover  thelnfantry : 
If  they  have  not  that  natu¬ 
ral  Depth, they  may  fupply 
that  Defeft  with  Gabions, 
Sand-Bags, or  whatever  can 
hinder  the  Befiegers  from 
feeing  into  it.  If  there  be 
a  Fofs  made  round  it,  it  is 
Called  a  Redoubt.  In  car¬ 
rying  on  the  Trenches, 
there  muff  be  fuchRedoubts 
railed  at  convenient  Diflan- 
ces  to  lodge  the  Infantry, 
which  have  the  Guard  of 
the  Trenches. 

. Place  of  Anns  of  a 
Camp ,  is  the  Place  chofen 
at  the  Head  of  the  Camp 
lor  the  Army,  to  form 
rhemlelvcs  in  Line  of  Bat¬ 
tle,  for  aReview,or  the  like. 

Place  of  Arms  of  a 
'Troop  of  Horfe,  or  Company 
t’f  Foot,  is  the  Place  where 
foe  Troop  or  Company  are 
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aflembied. 

Plan,  Ground  Pbt ,  or 
Ichnqgraphy  in  Fortifica¬ 
tion,  is  the  RepTefentation 
of  the  firft  or  fundamental 
TraftofaWork,  Viewing 
the  Length  qf  its  Lines,  the 
Quantity  of  its  Angles,  the 
Breadth  of  the  Ditches, 
Thicknefs  of  the  Rampart 
and  Parapets,  and  the  Dif- 
tance  of  one  part  from  ano* 
ther  :  So  that  a  Plan  repre- 
fents  a  Work,  fuch  as  it 
would  appear,  if  it  were  cut 
equal  with  the  Level  of  the 
Horizon,  or  cut  off  at,  the 
Foundation.  But  it  marks 
neither  the  Heights  nor 
Depths  of  the  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Works,  which  is 
properly  profile,  and  which 
exprefies  only  the  Heights, 
Breadths  and  Depths, with¬ 
out  taking  notice  of  the 
Lengths.  As  Architects* 
before  they  lay  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  theirEdifice,make 
their  Defign  on  Paper,  by 
which  Means  they  find  out 
their  Faults  ;  fo  an  Engi¬ 
neer,  before  tracing  his 
Works  on  the  Ground, 
fhould  make  Plans  of  his 
Defigns  upon  Paper,  to  the 
end  he  may  do  nothing 

without 
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without  ferious  Deliberati¬ 
on.  Plans  are  very  ufeful 
for  Generals  or  Governors, 
in  cither  attacking  or  de¬ 
fending  a  Place,  in  chafing 
a  Camp,  determining  At¬ 
tacks,  conducing  the  Ap¬ 
proaches,  or  in  examining 
the  flrength  and  vveakoefs 
of  a  Place  ;  efpecially  fuch 
Plans  as  reprefent  a  Place 
with  the  Country  about  it, 
Showing  the  Rivers,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Marines,  Ditches, 
Vail  eys,  Mountains,  Woods, 
Houfcs,  Churches,  and  o- 
ther  Particulars,  which  hap* 
pen  about  a  Place. 

PLANKS  or  Madriers, 
are  Pieces  ofQak  very  thick 
and  broad,  fee  Madrier. 

.  PLATES.  The  Prife, 
Plates,  aretwoPlatesof  Iron 
on  the  Cheeks  of  a  Gun- 
Carriage  from  the  Cape- 
lquare  to  theCenter,  through 
which  the  PrjfeTBohs  go, 
and  on  which  the  Hand- 
Spike  reds,  when  it  poifes 
up  the  Breech  of  the  Piece. 
Bread -Plates  are  the  two 
PI  ates  on  the  Face  of  the 
Carriage,  one  on  each 
Cheek.  Train-Pi  ates,  are 
-he  twoPlates  on  theCheeks, 
st  the  Train  of  the  Car¬ 
riage.  Bulidge  Plates,  are 
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the  fix  Plates  on  the  Wheel 
of  a  Gun  Carriage,  where 
the  Fellows  are  joined  to- 
'  gether,and  ferve  to  flrength- 
en  the  Dulidges. 

PLATFORM,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  is  anEleyation  of  Earth 
on  which  Cannon  is  placed, 
fuch  as  the  Mounts  on  the 
Middle  of  Curtins  :  But  it 
is  likewife  a  fort  of  Badion 
condru&ed  on  a  Re-entring 
Angle,  when  its  two  Faces 
make  a  right  Line.  Plat¬ 
form  of  a  Battery, is  a  Floor 
of  Boards  nailed  down  up¬ 
on  Sleepers,  Hoping  a  little 
towards  the  Embrafiure,  for 
the  Guns  to  run  upon,  and 
to  keep  the  Wheels  from 
finking  into  the  Ground* 
The  Slope  ferves  to  dim!- 
nifh  the  Reverie  of  the 
Piece,  and  for  the  more 
eafy  running  her  up  to  her 
Embrafure.  EachGunhas 
generally  a  Platform  for 
her  felf.  See  Battery. 

PLATOON,  or  rather 
Peloton,  a  final!  fquarc  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Mufqueteers,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  to  be  drawn  out  of 
a  Battalion  of  Foot,  when 
they  form  the  Hollow 
Square  to  dretigthen  the 
Angles.  The  Grenadier  a 

-  4. 
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are  generally  thus  pofted. 
Peloton  is  the  French Word, 
only  the  vulgar  Corruption 
has  brought  it  to  be  pro* 
nounced  Platoon. 

PONIARD,  a  fort  of 
Short  Sword  ufed  in  Spain 
and  Italy. 

P  oint- Blank  of  a  Gun, 
is  the  diftance  fhe  throws  a 
Ball  in  a  fuppofed  direft 
Line  ;  the  Gun  being  laid 
at  no  Elevation,  but  level¬ 
led  parallel  to  the  Horizon. 
I  fay, fuppofed  dire&  Line, 
becaufe  it  is  certain, and  ea- 
fily  proved,  that  aBall  can¬ 
not  fly  any  part  of  itsRange 
in  a  right  Line  ;  but  the 
fwifcer  it  flies,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  a  rightLine  ; 
or  the  lefs  crooked  itsRange. 

POLYGON,  is  aFigure 
of  more  than  fourSides,and 
is  either  regular  or  irregular, 
exterior  or  interior. 

Polygon  regular ,is  whofe 
Angles  andSides  are  equal. 
It  has  an  Angle  of  the 
Center,  and  an  Angle  of 
the  Polygon.  The  Center 
of  a  regular  Polygon, is  the 
Center  of  a  Circle,  which 
circumfcribes  the  Polygon, 
that  is,whofeCircumference 
pafles  through  all  the  An¬ 
gles  of  the  Figure, 
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Irregular  Polygon,  is 
whofe  Sides  and  Angles  are 
unequal. 

Exterior  Polygon ,  is  the 
Lines  drawn  touching  the 
Points  of  theFlank  Angles, 
when  aPlace  is  fortified  in¬ 
wards. 

Interior  Polygon ,  is  to 
fortify  outwards,  which 
makes  the  Angles  of  the 
Polygon  to  be  the  Angles 
of  the  Gorge,  fo  that  the 
wholeBaftion  is  without  the 
Polygon. 

PONTONds  a  Boat  of 
Lattin,  about  8  Yards  long, 
and  2  broad  ;  the  Form  of 
it  is  a  long  Square,  having 
a  large  Ring  at  eachCorner ; 
it  is  laid  upon  a  Carriage 
when  the  Army  marches, 
and  drawn  by  5  Horfes. 
Each  Boat  has  an  Anchor  or 
Cable,  and  Baulks  and 
Chefts  belonging  to  it.  The 
Baulks  are  about  5  or  6 
Inches  fquare,  and  about  7 
Yards  long.  The  Chefts 
are  Boards  joined  together 
by  wooden  Bars,  about  a 
Yard  broad,  and  4  Yards 
long.  When  there  is  occa- 
fion  for  ufing  thefe  Boats, 
they  are  flipped  into  the 
Water,  and  placed  about 

two 
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two  Yards  afunder,  each 
faftned  with  an  Anchor, 
having  befides,  a  thong 
Rope,  which  runs  through 
the  Rings,  and  is  faftned 
on  each  fide  of  theRiver  to 
a  Tree  or  a  Stake  made 
very  faft  in  the  Ground. 
The  Baulks  are  laid  crofs 
the  Boats,  at  fomeDiftance 
from  one  another,  and  the 
Chefts  upon  them  joined 
clofe, which  makes  a  Bridge 
in  a  very  Ihort  Time  for 
Horfe,  Foot  or  Artillery 
to  march  over. 

PORT-FIRE,  is  aCom- 
pofition  of  Meal-Powder, 
Sulphur  andSaltpeter,ram’d 
into  a  Cafe  of  Paper,  but 
not  very  hard  ;  it  is  about 
9  or  io  Inches  long,  and 
is  ufed  to  fireGuns  or  Mor¬ 
tars  inftead  of  Match,  but 
then  it  is  cut  into  pieces  of 
about  an  Inch  long,  and 
put  in  a  Linftock. 

POST,  is  any  fort  of 
Ground,  fortified  or  not, 
where  a  Body  of  Men  can 
fortify  themfelves,  or  be  in 
a  Condition  of  fighting  an 
Enemy.  To  relieve  a  Poll, 
is  to  go  upon  Guard  in  a 
Port. 

Poji  of  Honour  •  the  Ad¬ 
vance-Guard  is  a  Poft  of 
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Honour  ;  the  Right  of  the 
two  Lines  is  the  Port  of 
Honour,  and  is  always  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  eldeftRegiments ; 
the  Left  is  the  next  Port, 
and  is  given  to  the  next  el- 
deft,  and  fo  on  ;  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Lines  is  the  Poll 
the  leaft  honourable,  and  is* 
given  to  the  youngeft  Re¬ 
giments. 

jidvance-Poft ,  is  a  Spot 
of  Ground  (eized  by  a  Par¬ 
ty  to  fecure  their  Front,  & 
cover -thePofts  behind  them, 
POSTERN,  is  a  fmall 
door  in  the  Flank  of  a  Baft 
tion,  or  otherPart  of  a  Gar- 
rifon,  to  march  in  and  out 
unperceived  by  the  Enemy, 
either  to  relieve  the  Works, 
or  to  make  Sallies. 

POUCH ;  a  Grenadier’s 
Pouch,  is  a  fquare  Cafe  or 
Bag  of  Leather,  with  aFlap 
over  it,  hanging  in  a  Strap 
of  about  two  Inches  broad, 
over  the  left  Shoulder,  in 
which  he  carries  his  Gre~ 
nades. 

POWDER,  is  a  Com- 
pofition  of  Sulphur,  Salt¬ 
peter,  and  Charcoal.  The 
Sulphur  and  Charcoal  take 
fire,  and  the  Saltpeter 
makes  the  Crack. 

POUN- 
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POUNDER,  as  a  24 
Pounder,  is  a  Gun  carrying 
a  Ball  of  24  Pound  \  its 
Diameter  is  6  Inches,  the 
length  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
Foot  long,  it  is  a  good  bat¬ 
tering  Gun.  TwelvePoun- 
der,  is  a  Gun  carrying  a 
Ball  of  12  Pound,  the  Dia¬ 
meter  is  four  Inches  and 
5  eighths,  its  length  from 
eight  to  ten  Foot.  SixPoun- 
der  carries  a  Ball  of  fix 
Pound,its Diameter  is  three 
Inches  and  fix  eighths,  its 
length  from  feven  to  eight 
Foot ;  and  three  Pounder, 
carries  a  Ball  of  3  Pound, 
the  Diameter  of  the  Bore 
is  three  Inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  Piece  about 
fix  Foot, or  fix  and  an  half. 

PROVOST-MARSHAL 

of  an  Army,  is  one  appoin¬ 
ted  to  fecure  Deferters,and 
other  Criminals ;  he  is  to  go 
often  abroad  round  the  Ar¬ 
my,  to  hinder  the  Soldiers 
from  pillaging  ;  he  indites 
offenders,  and  executes  the 
Sentence  which  is  pronoun¬ 
ced  ;  he  likewife  regulates 
the  Weights  and  Meafurcs 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Price 
of  all  forts  of  Provifions. 
PROFILE,  (fee  Plate ) 
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QU  AD  RANT,  or 

Ojaaitcr  of  3  Circle,  is  an 
Initrument  of  Wood  ufed 
by  Gunners,  in  pointing 
Guns  to  an  Gbjecf,  and  by 
Bombardeers,  in  elevating 
their  Mortars  ;  it  is  made 
of  two  Pieces  of  Wood  join¬ 
ed  at  right  Angles,  one  of 
which  is  longer  than  the  o- 
ther,  that  it  may  enter  the 
Muzzle  of  the  Piece  ;  they 
are  joined  by  a  Quarter  of 
a  Circle,  which  is  divided 
into  ninety  Degrees,  the 
Center  of  which  is  where 
the  two  Pieces  join,  from 
whence  there  hangs  a 
Thread  with  a  Plummet, 
which  marks  the  different 
Elevations  of  Pieces,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Angles. 
The  way  of  ufing  it,  is  by 
putting  the  longeft  Side  in¬ 
to  the  Muzzle  of  thePiece  ; 
the  Plummet  falls  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  and  marks  the 
Angle  on  the  Quadrant  ; 
when  the  Gun  or  Mortar  is 
elevated  to  theDegree  defir- 
ed,  it  is  kept  there  by  Coins 
of  Wood  put  under  the 
Breech  of  a  Gun,  or  betwixt 
the  Bracket-Bolts  of  a 
Mortar. 


if! 
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QUADRAT ;  to  quad- 
rat  aPiece,  is  to  fee  whether 
it  is  duly  placed  in  its  Car¬ 
riage,  and  that  the  Wheels 
be  of  an  equal  Height. 

Quarter,  fignifies  the 
fparing  Mens  Lives,  and 
giving  good  Treatment  to 
a  vanquififd  Enemy. 

Quarter  in  General ,  is 
the  Ground  on  which  aBody 
of  Troops  encamp,  and  fig¬ 
nifies  likewife  the  Troops 
encamped  ;  as  to  beat  up 
the  Enemies  Quarter,  is  to 
to  drive  them  from  the 
Ground  or  Encaihpment. 

Quarter  of  art  jQJfembly, 
is  thePlace  where  theT  roops 
meet  to  march  in  aBody,  and 
is  the  fame  with  a  Place 
of  Rendezvous. 

Quarter  at  aSlege ,  is  the 
Encampment  upon  one  of 
the  moll  principal  Paflages 
round  about  a  Place  befieg- 
ed,  to  prevent  Relief  and 
Convoys  :  When  it  is  com¬ 
manded  by  the  General,  it 
is  called  the  Head  Quarters 
of  the  Army  :  When  the 
Camp  is  marked  out  about 
a  Place  befieged,  then  the 
Quarters  are  faid  to  bedif- 
pofed :  When  great  Detach¬ 
ments  are  made  from  a 
Quarter  for  Convoys,  &c. 
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fuch  a  Quarter  is  litd  td 
be  weakened. 

Head  Quarters,  is  the 
Place  where  the  General  of 
an  Army  lias  his  Quarters  : 
It  is  generally  near  theCen- 
ter  of  the  Army .  TheQu  al¬ 
ters  of  the  Generals  of 
Horfe,  are  in  the  Villages 
that  happen  between  the 
Right  and  Left  Wings;  the 
Generals  of  Foot  are  often 
in  the  fame  Village  with 
the  General.  1 

Quarter  entrench'd,  is  a 
Place  fortified  with  a  Ditch 
andParapet  to  fecure  aBody 
of  Troops. 

Winter-Quarters ,  are 
feme  times  taken  for  the 
Space  of  Time  included  be¬ 
tween  the  leaving  theCamp., 
and  taking  the  Field;  but 
they  are  more  properly  the 
Places  where  theTroops  are 
lodged  during  the  Winter. 

Qu  a  rters  of  Ref re/Jj  men  f, 
is  the  Place  where  the 
T roops  that  have  been  much 
fatigued  are  feat  to  ruffe fh 
themfeives,  during  a  part  of 
the  Campaign  ;  that  having 
re fre fked  &  recover’d  them- 
felves,  they  may  be  ready 
to  take  theField  again.  * 
Quarter  -  Mafier  of 
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Itorfe,  is  a  Warrant-Officer 
appointed  by  the  Colonel, 
he  tafces  up  theGronnd  for 
the  Troop,  and  divides  it, 
in  allotting  fo  much  for  each 
Tent;  he  receives  the  Or¬ 
ders,  keeps  a  Lift  of  the 
Troop,  vifits  theStables,  and 
takes  care  of  the  Arms.  He 
marches  in  the  Rear  of  the 
Troop,  but  in  Camp  his 
Tent  is  pitched  in  the  Front. 
In  Winter-Quarters  he  re¬ 
ceives  &  diflributes  theFor- 
rage  to  the  Troop.  Each 
Troop  has  a  Quarter  Matter. 

Quarter- Mafter  of  Foot , 
is  an  Officer  who  takes  care 
of  encamping  theRegi men  t, 
for  there  is  but  one  to  aRe- 
gitnent  of  Foot  :  He  at¬ 
tends  the  Quarter-Matter- 
General  upon  a  March,  to 
know  where  the  Ground  is 
for  the  Regiment,  which  he 
divides  among  the  Com¬ 
panies. 

Quarter -  Mafler  -  Gene¬ 
ral,  is  a  confiderable  Officer 
in  an  Army,  and  ought  to 
be  aMan  of  great  Judgment 
and  Experience,  and  to  un- 
derftand  Geography  ;  and 
fince  hisProvince  is  to  mark 
the-  Marches  and  Encamp¬ 
ments  of  an  Army,  he 
ihoul^  know  the  Country 
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perfectly  well, all  theRivers, 
Plains,  Marfhes,  Woods, 
Mountains,  Paflages,  De¬ 
files,  &c.  even  to  the  final- 
left  Brook.  The  Evening 
before  aMarch,  he  receives 
the  Orders  and  Rout  from 
the  General,  and  appoints  a 
Place  for  the  Quarter-Mafi 
ter  of  Foot  and  Horfe  to 
meet  him  next  Morning, 
with  whom  he  marches  to 
the  next  Camp,  where  being 
come, and  having  viewed  the 
Ground,  he  marks  out  to 
the  Quarter-Matters  the 
Ground  allowed  each  Re¬ 
giment  for  theirCamp  ;  he 
chufes  the  Head-Quarters, 
and  appoints  the  Villages 
for  the  General-Officers  of 
the  Army,  where  they  ttiall 
quarter;  he  appoints  a  pro¬ 
per  Place  for  the  Encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  Train  of  Artil¬ 
lery  ;  he  carries  the  Army 
a  Forraging,  and  plants  the 
Covering-Party,  for  their 
Security,  at  all  the  Pattes 
round  them,  and  affifts  in 
dittributing  the  Winter- 
Quarters  to  the  Army. 

Quarter  Wheeling  of  a 
Body  of  Men ,  is  turning 
the  Front  where  the  Flank 
was ;  which  is  done  to  the 

Right 
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Right  by  the  Alan  on  the 
Right  Angle,  keeping  his 
Ground;  and  facing  about 
whilft  the  reft  wheel. 

Quit  your  * Arms ,  is  a 
Word  of  Command  in  the 
Foot,  when  they  lay  down 
their  Arms, ;  at  which  they 
ftand  up,  till  they  are  or¬ 
dered  to  the  Right  abour, 
at  which  they  march  clear 
of  their  Arms  and  difperfe ; 
but  upon  the  Beat  of  Drum 
they  run  to  their  Arms  with 
a  Huzza, having  their  Swords 
drawn,  and  thePoint  upward. 

R 

RABINET,  a  fmall  fort 

>  ■  *  y 

of  Ordnance  between  a  Fal¬ 
conet  te  &  aifo/tfjcldom  ufed, 

To  RAISE  a  Siege,  is 
to  give  over  the  Attack  of 
a  PI  ace,  and  to  quit  the 
Works  thrown  up  againft 
it,  and  the  Pods  taken  about 
it.  If  there  be  no  Canfe  to 
fear  a  Sally  from  the  Place, 
then  the  Siege  may  be  raif- 
ed  in  the  day  time,  by  fend¬ 
ing  firft  the  Sick  and  wound¬ 
ed,  the  Baggage,  the  Sutlers, 
broken  Cannon  and  Mor¬ 
tars,  and  if  podible,  all  the 
Inftruments  which  have 
been  ufed  in  theSiege.  The 
Artillery  and  Ammunition 
may*  follow,  and  a  ftrong 
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Rear-Guard  mud  face  tfrfc 
Befiegers,in  cafe  they  fhoukl 
offer  to  charge  the  Rear. 
But  if  there  be  any  Fear  of 
an  Enemy  in  Front,  this  Or¬ 
der  mud  be  altered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Prudence  of  the 
General,  and  as  the  Nature 
of  the  Country  will  allow. 

Fo  ra  ife  aPlan  of  a  For- 
trefs,  is  the  meafuring  with 
Cords  and  Geometrical  In¬ 
ftruments,  the  Length  of  the 
Lines,  and  the  Capacity  of 
the  Angles,  that  by  knowing 
the  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Thicknels  of  all  the  diffe- 
rentParts  of  a  Fortification, it 
may  be  rcprefented  in  fmall 
upon  Paper,  fo  as  to  know 
the  Advantages  and  Difad- 
vantages  of  it. 

RAMPART,  is  an  Ele¬ 
vation  ofEarth  round  aPlace, 
capable  of  covering  the 
Buildings  from  View,  and 
from  refilling  the  Cannon  of 
an  Enemy,  as  likewife  of 
raifing  thofe  that  defend  it, 
that  they  may  difcover  the 
Country  about  it.  A  Ram¬ 
part  ought  to  be  fiopcd  on 
both  Sides;  that  is,  the  Mali 
of  Earth  which  cbmpofes 
the  Rampart,  ought  to  be 
larger  at  Bottom  than  at  T op, 
M  more 
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more  or  lcls,  according  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Earth  : 
It  ought  to  be  broad  enough 
to  allow  the  marching  of 
Waggons  and  Cannon,  be- 
fades  the  Parapet  which  is 
raifcd  on  it  ;  its  Thicknefs 
is  generally  about  12  Fa¬ 
thom,  with  the  Talus  .or 
Slope .  The  Earth  which 
makes  the  Rampart ,  is 
taken  from  the  outficje  of  it, 
becaufe  then  the  Rampart 
and  Fofs  are  made  at  the 
fame  time  :  from  which  it 
follows,  that  their  Propor¬ 
tions  depend  on  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  for  lince  the  Ram¬ 
part  is  made  of  a  certain 
Bignefs,  the  Fofs  mull  be 
.dug  deep  enough  to  afford 
Earth  for  the  Rampart,  the 
Parapet  and  th tEfplanade. 

RENDEZVOUS,  is  the 

Place  appointed  by  the  Ger 
lieral,  where  all  the  Troops 
vvhich  are  to  compofe  his 
Army,  are  to  meet  at  a  Day 
prefixed. 

RANK,  is  the  Order  or 
Itreight  Line  made  by  the 
Soldiers  of  a  Battalion  [or 
Squadron ,  drawn  up  Side  by 
Side;  this  Order  was  efta- 
blifhcd  for  theMarches,  and 
for  regulating  the  different 
Bodies  of  Troops  and  Qffi- 
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cers  which  compofe  an  Army 
or  a  Battalion.  T)  oubling 
of  the  Ranks ,  is  the  putting 
two  Ranks  into  one. 

RATION,  is  a  Portion 
of  Ammunition,  Bread  or 
Forrage,  diflributed  to  every 
Man  in  the  Army.  A  Foot 
Soldier  receives  a  Ration  of 
Bread,  which  is  aPound  and 
a  half  for  each  Day ;  and  a 
Trooper  a  Ration  of  Bread, 
and  another  of  Forrage. 

RAVELINS,  are  Works 
raifed  on  the  Counterfcarp 
before  the  Curtin  of  aPlace, 
and  ferve  to  cover  the  Gates 
of  a  Town,  and  the  Bridges. 
They  confilf  of  two  Faces 
forming  a  Saliant  Angle, and 
are  defended  by  the  Faces 
of  the  neighbouringBaflions. 
The  Half-Moons  which 
cover  the  Poinrs  of  the  Baf- 
tions,  have  their  Defences 
from  the  Ravelins.  They 
are  the  moft  in  ufe  of.  all 
Out- Works,  and  are  by  the 
Soldiers  moft  commonly 
called  Half-Moons.  They 
ought  to  be  lower  than  the 
Works  of  the  Place,  that 
they  may  be  under  the  Fire 
of  the  Befieged,  in  cafe  the 
Enemy  fhould  endeavour  to 
lodge  themfelves  there. 

*  Their 
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Their  Parapets,  as  thofe  of 
all  Out-Works,  ought  to  be 
Cannon-Proof ;  that  is  to 
fay,  about  18  Foot  thick  ; 
their  Ramparts  ought  to  be 
the  half  or  third  of  one  of 
the  Flanks  of  the  Place,  and 
the  Breadth  of  their  Moats 
half  theBreadth  of  the  Moat 
of  the  Place. 

RE  AR  of  an  Armyy  or 
of  a  Battalion,  fignifies  ge¬ 
nerally,  either  the  hindmoft 
part  of  the  Army ,  or  Batta - 
lion, or  the  Ground  behind  it. 

Rear-Guard,  is  that  Body 
of  the  Army  which  marches 
after  the  Main  Body  ;  for 
the  March  of  an  Army  is 
always  compofed  of  an 
Advance-Guard,  a  Main- 
Body,  and  a  Rear-Guard  ; 
the  firft  and  laft  command¬ 
ed  by  a  General -Officer  in 
Perfon.  The  Old  Grand- 
Guards  of  the  Camp,  are 
always  the  Rear-Guard  of 
the  Army,  and  are  to  fee 
that  every  thing  come  fafe 
up  to  the  new  Camp. 

Rear-Half  Files ,  are  the 
three  hindmoft  Ranks  of  the 
Battalion,  when  it  is  drawn 
up  fix  deep. 

Rear-Line  of  an  Army 
encamped ,  or  fecond  Line ,  is 
always  400  or  500  Yards 


diftant  from  the  firft  Line, 
which  is  likewife  called  the  | 

Front-Line ;  thefe  twoLines  i 

run  parallel,  and  have  fome- 
times  a  third,  which  is  called  | 

a  Referve.  * 

Rear- Rank,  is  the  laft  I 

Rank  of  a  Battalion,  when 

•  i}' 

drawn  up.  § 

RECOILE,  or  Reverfi  | 

of  a  Gun,  is  its  running  back 
when  fired,  which  is  occa fl¬ 
owed  by  the  ftruggling  of 
the  Powder  in  the  Chamber,'  ? 

and  its  feeking  every  way 
to  fly  out.  Guns,  whole  | 

Vents  are  a  little  forward  | 

in  the  Chace,  recoil  moffi  1 

To  leffien  the  Recoil  of  a 
Gun,  the  Platforms  are  ge¬ 
nerally  made  Hoping  to¬ 
wards  theEmbrafures  of  the 
Battery. 

RECRUITS,  are  new 
Men  raifed  to  fupply  the 
Places  of  fuch  as  have  loft: 
their  Lives  in  the  Service/ 
or  are  rendered  unfervice- 
ahle  by  Age  or  Wounds.  : 

Recruit-Horfes,  are  the 
Horffis  brought  up  for  com- 
pleating  the  Regiments  of 
Horfe  or  Dragoons  every 
Year. 

RECTANGLE,  fee 

Anqle. 

M  2  REDANS,  , 

i 
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REDANS,  or  Indented 
Works,  are  Lines  or  Faces 
forming,  Tallying,  and  Re- 
,  |  entring  Angles  flanking  one 
\  another,  and  are  generally 
|  tiled  on  the  Sides  of  a  River, 
|  which  runs  through  a  Garri- 
fonTown.  They  were  ufed 
before  Baflions  were,  and 
are  by  fome  thought  prefer¬ 
able  to  them. 

I  REDOUBTS, are  fquare 

4  Works  of  Stone  railed  with¬ 
al  out  the  Glacis  of  a  Place, 
about  a  Mufquet-Shot  from 
theTown,with  a  Fofs  round 
them,  having  Loop-Holes 
for  the  Mufqtieteers  to  fire 
Through  ;  fometimes  they 
are  of  Earth,  having  only  a 
Defence  inFront,  furround- 
ed  with  a  Parapet  and  Fofs  : 
Both  the  one  and  the  other 
fierve  for  detached  Guards 
to  interrupt  the  Enemies 
Works.  They  are  fome¬ 
times  made  for  the  Andes 

O 

of  the  Trenches,  for  cover- 

.mg  the  Work-men  againft 

the  Sallies  of  the  Garrifon. 

The  Length  of  their  Sides 

may  be  from  ten  to  twenty 

W  Fathom ;  their  Parapet,  hav- 

ing  two  or  three  Banquetts, 

mufl  be  about  nine  or  ten 
» *  >  _  . 

Foot  (hick,  and  their  Fofs 

El  MK1 

the  lame,  both  the  Breadth 
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and  Deepnefs ;  they  contain 
a  Body  of  Men  for  the 
Guard  of  the  Trenches,  and 
are  likewife  called  Places 
of  Arms. 

REDUCE  a  Place,  is  to 
oblige  theGovernour  to  fur- 
render  it  to  the  Befiegers, 
by  Capitulation. 

REDUIT,  Cafllo,  or  ‘ 
Donjohn,  is  a  Place  more 
particularly  entrenched  and 
feparated  from  the  reft  by 
a  Fofs.  I  here  is  generally 
in  each  of  them  a  high 
Tower,  from  whence  the 
Country  round  the  Place 
may  be  difeovered. 

REFORM  ;  to  reform, 
is  to  reduce  a  Body  of  Men, 
by  either  disbanding  the 
whole,  or  only  breaking  a 
Part,  and  retaining  the  reft  ; 
or  fometimes  by  incorporat¬ 
ing  them  into  other  Regi¬ 
ments. 

REFORM’D-OFFI- 

CER,  is  one  whofe  Troop 
or  Company  is  broke,  and 
he  continued  in  whole  or 
half  Pay,  doing  Duty  in  the 
Regiment ;  he  preferves  his 
Rig!:  t  of  Seniority,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  Way  of  Pre¬ 
ferment. 

REGIMENT,  is  aBody 

of 

> 
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of  Men  either  Horfe  or 
Foot,  commanded  by  a  Co¬ 
lonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and  Major  ;  each  Regiment 
of  Foot  is  divided  into  Com¬ 
panies,  but  the  Number  of 
Companies  differ  ;  though 
in  England  our  Regiments 
are  generally  thirteen  Com¬ 
panies,  one  of  which  is  al¬ 
ways  Grenadeers.  Regi¬ 
ments  of  Horle  are  mod 
commonly  fix  Troops,  but 
fome  of  nine.  Dragoon 
Regiments,  are  generally  in 
time  of  War  eight  Troops* 
and  in  time  of  Peace  but  fix. 
Each  Regiment  has  a  Chap¬ 
lain,  and  a  Surgeon.  Some 
German  Regiments  confift 
of  2000  Foot,  and  tie  Re¬ 
giment  of  Piccardy  in  France 
of  Sooo,  being  120  Compa¬ 
nies,  at  50  in  a  Company. 
REGULAR- ATTACKS/ 

are  fuch  as  are  made  in  form, 
that  is,  by  Regular  ^Ap¬ 
proaches. 

REIN  FORCED-RING 

of  a  Gun ,  is  that  next  the 
Turnions, between  them  and 
the  Vent.  The  reinforced 
part  of  a  Gun ,  is  from  the 
Rafe  Ring  to  the  Reinforced - 
Ring,  being  much  thicker  .of 
Metal  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Piece,  becaufe  of  the 
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great  Force  of  the  Powdety* 
REINFORCEMENT; 
to  an  Army ,  is  an  Addition 
of  frelh  Troops  to  (Leng¬ 
then  an  Army,  and  to  enable 
them  to  go  on  with  an  En- 
terprize. 

RELIEVE  ;  to  relieve 
the  Guard ,  is  to  put  frefli 
Men  upon  the  Guard .  To 
relieve  the  Trenches,  is  to 
relieve  the  Guard  of  the 
CI  renches ,  by  fending  off 
thofe  who  have  been  there 
upon  Duty  before. 

REMOUNT  ;  to  re - 
moun*  the  Cavalry  of  Dra¬ 
goons,  is  tofurnifh  them  with 
H  orfes  in  the  room  of  thofe 
which  have  been  either  kil¬ 
led  or  di fabled. 

RESERVE,  is  a  Body  of 
T roops  fometimes  drawn  out 
of  the  Army,  and  encamped 
by  themfelves  in  a  Line  be¬ 
hind  the  other  tw o  Lines. 
See  Camp. 

RETIRADE,  is  aTrench 
with  a  Parapet.  But  Reti- 
rade  or  Coupure,  is  mod  or¬ 
dinarily  taken  for  aRetrench- 
ment  formed  by  the  two 
Faces  of  a  Re-entring  An¬ 
gle  in  the  Body  of  a  Place, 
after  the  firfl  Defence  is  ru¬ 
ined/and  the  Bcfieged  oblig¬ 
ed 
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cd  to  abandon  the  Head  of 
I  the  Work,  without  quitting 
it  intirely  ;  therefore,  while 
fome  are  making  Head  to 

£  O 

I  the  Enemy,  others  ought  to 
|  be  bufy  in  making  the  Refi¬ 
ll  |  rade,  which  is  only  a  fimple 
,  Barricade  or  Retrenchment 
|  thrown  up  in  hade,  with  a 
fort  of  Fofs  before  it  ;  it  de- 
v  pends  upon  the  Knowledge 
;;  of  theEngineer  to  dire#, and 
f\  the  Honour  of  the  Officers 
\  and  Soldiers  to  work  at  fuch 
|  a  time,  fmce  they  do  it  for 
the  Defence  of  their  Liber¬ 
ia  ty  ;  and  no  Officer  ought  to 
think  it  below  him  to  carry 
■*  Fafcines,  or  to  throw  up 
Earth  to  cover  Limfelf.  The 
Retirade  ought  to  be  raifed 
as  high  as  poffible  ;  and  fome 
FourneausorFougades  made 
under  it,  to  blow  up  thcEne- 
mies  Lodgments. 

RETREAT,  or  Taftou, 
is  a  Beat  of  theDrum  in  the 
Evening,  at  the  firing  of  a 
,  Piece,  called  the  Warning- 
Piece,  at  which  the  Drum- 
:  .Major,  with  all  the  Drums 
;  of  the  Battalion,  except  fuch 
'  ;j?  as  arc  nponDuty, beats  round 
.  the  Regiment  ;  the  Drums 
■*  of  the  Quarter-Guards,  of 
:  the  General’s  Guards,  and 
all  other  fmall  Guards,  do 
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likewife  beat,  the  Trumpets 
at  the  fame  Time  founding 
at  the  Head  of  their  refpec- 
tive  T roops.  This  is  to  warn 
theSoldiers  to  forbear  firing, 
and  theCentries  to  challenge 
till  break  of  Day,  that  the 
Revillejs  beat.  The  Re¬ 
treat  is  likewife  called  fetting 
the  Watch. 

RE  S  RENCHMENT, 

is  any  Work  raifed  to  cover 
a  Pod,  and  fortify  it  againd 
an  Enemy,  fuch  as  Fafcines 
loaded  with  Earth,  Gabions, 
Barrels  of  Earth,  Sandbags, 
and  generally  all  Things  that 
can  cover  the  Men, and  fop 
the  Enemy.  But  it  is  more 
particularly  applicable  to  a 
Fofs  bordered  with  aParapet  ; 
and  a  Pod  fortified  thus,  is 
called  Pod  retrenched,  or 
drong  Pod.  Retrenchments 
are  either  general  or  particu¬ 
lar. 

General  F^etrenchmenti, 
are  new  Fortifications  made 
in  a  PI  ace  befieged.ro  cover 
the  Defendants,  w7hen  the 
Enemy  become  Maders  of  a 
Lodgment  on  the  Fortifica¬ 
tion,  that  they  may  be  in  a 
Condition  of  difputing  the 
Ground  Inch  by  Inch,  and 
of  putting  aStop  to  theEne- 

iny’s. 
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my’sProgrefs,  inExpe&ation 
of  Relief.  As,  if  the  Be- 
lieged  attack  a  Tenaille  of 
the  Place  which  they  judge 
the  weakeft,  either  by  its  be¬ 
ing  ill  flanked, or  being  com¬ 
manded  by  feme  neighbour¬ 
ing  Ground  ;  then  the  Be- 
fiegers  make  a  great  Re- 
trenchment,inclo(ing  all  that 
part  which  they  judge  in  mod 
Danger.  Thefe  ought  to  be 
fortified  with  Baftions  and 
De  mi-baftions,  with  a  good 
Fofs,  and  (liould  be  higher 
than  the  Works  of  the  Place, 
that  they  may  command  the 
old  Works,  and  give  theBe- 
flegers  great  Trouble  in  co¬ 
vering  themfelves  ;  they 
ought  likewife  to  be  coun¬ 
termined. 

Particular  Retrenchments , 
are  fuch  as  are  made  in  the 
Baftions,  when  the  Enemy 
are  Mahers  of  the  Breach 
They  can  never  be  made 
but  in  f  ull  Baftions,  for  in 
empty  or  hollow  Baftions 
there  can  be  made  only-  Re- 
tiradesi  Thefe  particular 
Retrenchments  are  made  fe- 
veral  Ways,  according  to 
the  time  they  have  to  cover 
themfelves  ;  fometimes  they 
are  made  bcfore-hand, which 
is  certainly  the  beft :  and  a 
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Retrenchment  made  before¬ 
hand,  requires  no  moreMen 
for  its  Defence,  than  if  it 
were  not  made,becaufe  they 
never  defend  it  till  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Work  be  loft.  ThePa- 
rapets  of  fuch  Retrenchf 
ments  ought  to  be  5  or  6  Foot 
thick,  and  5  Foot  high, with 
a  large  and  deep  Fofs,  from 
whence  ought  to  run  out 
fmall  Fougades  and  Coun¬ 
termines. 

RETURNS  of  a  Mine, 
are  the  Turnings  and  Wind¬ 
ings  of  the  Gallery;  fee 
Gallery  and  Mine. 

Returns  of  a  "Trench,  a rc 
the  Turnings  and  Windings 
which  form  theLines  of  tire 
Trench, ,  and  ^re  as  near  as 
they  can  be  made  parallel  to 
the  Place  attacked,  to  ftiun 
being  infiladed.  Thefe, Rer 
turns,  when  followed,  make 
a  long  Way  from  theEnd  of 
the  Trench  to  the  Head, 
which  going  the  ftrait  Way 
is  very  fhort,  but  then  the 
Men  areexpofed. 

REVEILLE,  is  a  Beat 
of  the  Drum  about  break  of 
Day,  to  advertife  the  Army 
that  it  is  Day-light,  and  that 
the  Gentries  forbear  chal-. 
lenmnm 
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REVERSE,  fignifies  on 
the  Back,  or  behind.  So  we 
fay,  ReverfeView ,  a  Reverfe 
*.  commanding  Ground ,  a  jfo- 
I  verfe  Battery ,  &c. 

1  REVIEW,  is  the  draw- 
ingout  all,  or  Part  of  the 
::  Army  in  Line  of  Battle,  to 
be  viewed  by  the  General, 

•  that  he  may  know  the  Con- 
:  dition  of  the  Troops. 

|  RH1LAND-ROD,  is  a 
Meafure  of  2  Fathom,  or  1 2 
,  Foot,  ufed  by  the  Dutch 
%  Engineers. 

•  RHOMB,  is  a  four  fided 

■  i!-  # 

Figure,  whole  Sides  are  e- 
<jual,but  the  Angles  unequal. 

||  RHOMBOIDE,  is  a  four 
fidedFigure,whofeAnglesand 
oppolite  Sides  are  equal,  but 
all  its  four  (ides  are  not  equal. 

RIDEAU,  is  a  riling 
Ground  or  Eminence  com¬ 
manding  a  Plain,  which  is 
fometimes  near  parallel  to 
the  Works  of  a  Place.  It  is 
a  greatDifadvantage  to  have 
Rideaos  near  aFortification, 
efpecially  when  they  ihoot 
from  far,  and  terminate  on 

V;  the  Counterfcarp  ;  for  they 
not  only  command  thePlace, 
but  likewife  facilitate  the 

mHb  _  % 

Enemies  Approaches. 

Rideau  is  likewife  aTrench 

w  covered  with  Earth,  in  form 
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of  a  Parapet  to  cover  the 
Soldiers. 

ROLL;  Mufter-Rollf\$ 
a  Scroll  of  Parchment, which 
each  Captain  gives  the  Muf- 
ter-M after,  on  which  are 
writ  the  Names  of  theSoldi- 
ers  of  his  Company. 

To  roll  in  T)uty,  is  when 
Officers  of  the  fame  Rank 
take  their  Turns  uponDuty, 
as  Captains  withCaptains,and 
Subalterns  with  Subalterns, 
and  command  according  to 
the  Seniority  of  their  Com- 
millions-. 

R  O  L  EE  R  S,  &re  round 
Pieces  of  Wood  of  about  9 
Inches  diameter,  and  four 
Foot  long,  which  ferve  in 
moving  Mortars  from  one 
Place  to  another,  w'hen  it  is 
near,  by  railing  the  fore 
part  of  the  Bed  fo  high, that 
one  of  thefe  Rollers  may  be 
laid  under  it  ;  then  puflling 
the  Bed  forwards,  and  lay¬ 
ing  another  in  its  Way,  and 
another  before  that,  and  fo 
on  :  Thus  the  Mortar  is 
with  little  trouble  brought 
to  another  Place. 

ROUND,  is  a  Night  ~ 
Watch  commanded  by  an 
Officer,  who  goes  round  the 
Rampart  of  a  Garrifon,  to 

Men 
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liften  if  any  thing  be  fUrring 
without  the  Works,  and  to 
fee  that  the  Centres  be  dili¬ 
gent  upon  their  Duty, and  that 
every  thing  be  in  order  :  In 
Aria  Garrifons,  the  Rounds 
go  every  quarter  of  an  Hour, 
that  the  Rampart  may  Rill  be 
furni died  :  TheCentries  ought 
to  challenge  at  a  diftance,  and 
r  are  to  reft  their  Arms  as  the 
Round  paffes,  letting  no  Man 
come  near  them.  When  the 
Round  is  near  the  Corps  de 
Garde,  the  Ceritry  calls  aloud. 
Who  comes  there  ;  when  it  is 
anfwered,  the  Round  ;  he  fays, 
Stand,  and  calls  for  the  Corpo¬ 
ral  of  the  Guard,  who  draw¬ 
ing  his  Sword,  calls,  Who  conies 
there,  arid  is  anfwered,  The 
Round  ;  then,  let  him  who  has 
the  Word  Advance.  The  Cor¬ 
poral  receives  the  Word  with 
his  Sword  drawn,  and  pointed 
at  the  Heart  of  him  who  gives 
it.  When  the  Major  goes  the 
Round,  the  Officers  of  the 
Guard  receive  him  with  two 
Mufqueteers,  and  give  him  the 
Word  only  once,  which  is 
when  he  goes  his  Round- Major. 
When  the  Governor  goes  his 
Round,  the  Officers  draw  out 
the  Guard  without  Arms,  and 
fend  four  Mufqueteers  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  at  ten  PacesDi fiance, 
-  and  give  him  the  Word  as  often 
as  he  pleafes  to  demand  it  : 
All  other  Rounds,  withoutEx- 
ception,  are  obliged  to  give 
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the  Word  to  the  Corporal  of 
the  Guard. 

To  RUN  the  Gauntlet,  is  a 
Punifhment  for  confiderable 
Offences  ;  when  a  Soldier  is 
fentenced  to  run  the  Gauntlet , 
the  Regiment  is  drawn  out* 
and  make  a  Lane,  each  Soldi¬ 
er  having  aS witch  in  hisHand  % 
the  Criminal’s  Shoulders  and 
Back  are  naked,  and  as  he  runs 
along,  every  one  has  a  Stroke 
at  him  ;  while  he  runs,  the 
Drums  beat  at  each  end  of  the 
Lane  ;  fome times  he  runs  three 
times,  fometimes  5,  and  fome- 
times  7  times, according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Offence; 

S. 

SAFE-GUARD,  is  aProtec- 
fion  granted  by  a  Prince  or  his 
General  to  fome  of  theEnemies 
Lands,  to  preferve  them  from 
being  plundered.  It  fignifles 
Hkewife  a  Trooper,  who  flay& 
at  the  Entry  of  a  Place  pro- 
te£fed,to  hinderSoldiers  which 
flraggle  off  from  the  Army* 
from  committing  anyDiforder* 

SAKER,  is  a  Piece  of  Ord¬ 
nance,  carrying  a  Ball  of  five 
Pound  and  a  Quarter  weight  ; 
the  Diameter  of  the  Bore  ;s  3 
Inches  and  9  Sixteenths  of  art 
Inch  ;  the  Length  of  a  Gun 
about  8  or  pFoot  ;  it  is  a  very 
good  Field-Piece,  and  is  always 
a  part  of  the  marching  Artil¬ 
lery. 

SALLY,  is  when  the  Be- 
N  fieged 
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fieged  march  out  a  part  of  the 
Garrifon  in  the  Night  time,  to 
attack  the  Befiegers  in  their 
Works,  to  nail  their  Guns,and 
to  hinder  the  Progrefs  of  their 
Approaches.  When  a  Place 
be  fieged  is  weak  in  Men,  they 
make  few  Sallies  ;  but  when 
the  Garrifon  is  flrong,  and  the 
Inhabitants  numerous,  theGo- 
vernour  ought  to  diflurb  the 
Enemy  by  frequent  Sallies, 
which  ought  to  be  as  fecret  as 
poflible.  Thofe  who  make  the 
Sally,  are  to  be  armed  with 
ihort  Arms,  and  are  to  have 
Grenades,  Firepots,Gouderons 
and  Pioneers,  to  deftroy  and 
level  the  Enemies  Work3. 

To  SALUTE  a  Prince  or 
Perfon  of  extraordinary  Qua¬ 
lity  at  his  coming  into  a  Gar¬ 
rifon,  is  the  firing  of  the  Can¬ 
non  round  the  Place  :  Like- 
wife  in  the  Field,  when  a  Re¬ 
giment  is  to  be  viewed  by  a 
King  or  hisGeneral,  theDrums 
beat  a  March  as  he  approach¬ 
es,  and  the  Officers  falute  one 
after  another  as  he  pafies  by, 
Pepping  back  with  the  right 
Foot  and  Hand,  and  bowing 
the  Spears  of  their  Half  Pikes 
to  the  Ground,  and  afterwards 
recovering  them  Gently,  and 
bringing  up  the  Foot  &  Hand, 
and  planting  them.  As  foon 
as  they  have  faluted,  they  are 
to  pull  off  their  Hats  without 

1 

bowing,  but  handing  upright. 
The  Enfigds  falute  all  toge¬ 
ther,  brinmao:  down  their  Co- 
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lours  near  theGround  direclly 
before  them  at  oneMotion,and 
having  taken  them  up  again 
gently,  lift  their  Hats.  If  it 
be  a  Review  of  theArmy, every 
Battalion  is  to  falute  withPikes 
and  Mufquets  charg’d. 

SAND-BAGS,  areBags  con-* 
taining  about  a  cubical  Foot  of 
Earth  ;  they  are  ufed  for  raif- 
ing  Parapets  in  hafie,  or  to  re¬ 
pair  what  is  beaten  down  ; 
they  are  of  ufe  when  the 
Ground  is  rocky,  and  affords 
no  Earth  to  carry  on  their  Ap¬ 
proaches,  becaufe  they  can  be 
eafily  brought  from  far,  and 
removed  at  will.  The  final- 
ler  Sand-Bags  contain  about 
half  a  cubical  Foot  of  Earth, 
and  ferve  to  be  placed  on  the 
Superior  Talus  of  theParapct, 
to  cover  thofe  behind, who  fire 
through  the  Embrafures  or  In¬ 
tervals  left  betwixt  them. 

SAP,  is  the  digging  gradual¬ 
ly  deep  under  the  Earth,  to 
pafs  under  the  Glacis,  and  o- 
pen  a  Way  to  come  under  ca¬ 
ver  to  the  Paffage  of  the  Moat. 
After  they  have  overcome  all 
the  Obflacles  which  theBefieg- 
ed  have  oppofed  to  hinder  the 
Advancement  of  their  Approa¬ 
ches,  and  that  notwithfianding 
their  frequent  Sallies,  they  are 
at  Iaft  got  near  theFoot  of  the 
Glacis,  the  Trench  is  carried 
diredfly  forwards,  the  Work¬ 
men  covering  themfelves  the 
belt  way  they  can, with  Blinds, 

Wool- 
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Woolpacks,  Sand-Bags,  or 
Mantelets  uponWheels  •,  when 
they  are  got  to  the  Foot  of  the 
Glacis,  they  make  Epaulments 
or  Traverfes  on  each  Side  to 
lodge  a  good  Body  of  Men. 
The  Sap  is  made  five  or  fix 
fathom  from  the  Saliant  Angle 
of  the  Glacis,  where  the  Men 
are  only  covered  ftde-ways, 
wherfore  they  lay  Planks  over 
head,  with  Hurdles  and  Earth 
above  them.  Haying  by  this 
means  obliged  the  Enemy  to 
quit  the  Covert- Way,  the  Pi¬ 
oneers,  with  Mantelets,  Wool- 
packs,  or  Sand-bags,  make  im¬ 
mediately  a  Lodgment,  cover¬ 
ing  themfelves  the  moll  ad- 
vantagioufly  they  can,  from  the 
Fire  of  the  oppofite  Baftion. 

SARRAZINE,  is  the  fame 
with  Herfe  or  Portcullis,  fee 
Herfe. 

SAUCISSE,  is  a  long  train 
of  Powder  fewed  up  in  a  Roll 
of  pitch’d  Cloth,  of  about  two 
Inches  diameter  ;  the  Ufe  of 
it  is  to  fire  Mines,  orCaiffor  s  ; 
the  length  of  it  muff  reach  from 
the  Mine  to  the  place  where 
the  Engineer  is  to  fire  it,  to 
fpring  the  Mine. 

SAUCISSONS,  are  Faggots 
or  Fafcines,  ufed  in  covering  of 
Men,  or  making  Epaulments. 
They  differ  from  the  ordinary 
Fafcines,  becaufe  they  are  made 
of  thicker  Wood  or  Branches 
ofTrees,  and  tied  at  both  ends 
and  in  the  middle,  and  are  a- 
bqut  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
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foot  thick,  and  four  foot  long. 
They  are  good  to  flop  Pal- 
fages,  and  being  mixed  with 
Earth  and  Fafcines  to  make 
Traverfes  over  a  wet  Ditch. 

SCALADE,  or  Efcalade,  is 
a  furious  Attack  upon  a  Wall 
or  Rampart, contrary  to  Form, 
and  with  no  Precaution,  carri¬ 
ed  on  with  Ladders,  to  infult 
the  Wall  by  open  Force. 

SCALE,  is  a  right  Line  di¬ 
vided  into  equal  Parts,  repre- 
fenting  Miles,  Fathoms,  Paces, 
Feet,  Inches,  or  any  otherMea- 
fure  ;  it  is  ufed  in  makingPlans 
upon  Paper,  in  giving  each 
Line  its  true  Length. 

SCARP,  or  Efcarpe,  is  the 
Interior  Tains  or  Slope  of  the 
Ditch  next  the  Place,  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Rampart  or  Liziere. 

SCHENOGRAPHY,  which 
is  likewife  called  Profile  or  View, 
is  the  natural  Reprefen  ration 
of  a  Place,  fuch  as  it  appears  to 
us,  when  we  look  upon  it,  from 
without,  confidering  its  Situa¬ 
tion,  the  Form  of  its  Walls,  the 
Number  and  Figure  of  its  Stee¬ 
ples,  and  the  Tops  of  its  Build¬ 
ings,  both  publick  and  private. 

To  SCOUR  aLinc ,  is  to  flank 
it  fo  as  to  fee  directly  along  it, 
that  a  Mufquet-Ball  entring  at 
one  end  may  fly  to  the  other, 
leaving  no  Place  of  Security. 

SENIORITY,  Is  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  time  betwixt  the  railing 
of  two  Regiments,  whereby 
the  one  is  (aid  tqx  be  fo  much 

Senior 
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Senior  than  the  other  ;  all  Re¬ 
giments  take  place  according 
to  Seniority.  The  difference 
of  time  betwixt  the  Date  of 
two  Commiflions  make  the  one 
Senior  to  the  other  ;  and  all 
Officers  of  the  fame  Rank, 
roll  by  the  Seniority  of  their 
Commiflions. 

SERGEANTS,  are  Staff- 
Officers  in  a  Company  of  Foot, 
and  are  obliged  to  keep  a  Lift 
of  the  Soldiers  and  their  Lodg¬ 
ings,  and  to  vifit  them  often  ; 
they  are  to  teach  the  Company 
theExercife  of  their  Arms,  and 
how  they  are  to  keep  their 
Hanks  and  Files  ;  their  Poft  on 
a  March  is  on  the  Flanks,  to 
caufe  theCompany  to  march  in 
good  Order.  A  Sergeant  of 
each  Company  is  to  be  on  the 
Parade  at  Night,  to  receive  the 
Orders  and  the  Word  from  the 
Adjutant,  which  he  is  to  carry 
to  hisCaptains  andSubalterns  : 
When  the  Adjutant  comes,  the 
Sergeants  place  themfelves  in 
&  Ring  with  him,  according  to 
the  precedency  of  their  Com¬ 
panies,  with  their  Hats  on  the 
Spears  of  their  Halbards  ;  and 
after  he  has  given  them  the 
Orders,  he  whifpers  the  Word 
to  the  firft  Sergeant,  who  gives 
it  to  the  next,  and  fo  on,  till 
it  come  to  the  youngeft,  who 
gives  it  to  the  Adjutant.  They 
acquaint  the  Officers  who  are 
to  go  next  upon  Duty  ;  they 
vifit  the  Mens  Arms,  and  dif- 
tribute  Ammunition  to  them. 

Lift.  *  \  *  •  '  ,  *  •  .  l 
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Chain-Shot,  is  two  whole  or 
half  Bullets  joined  together,  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  Bar  or  Chain  of  Iron, 
which  allows  them  fome  liber? 
ty  afunder,  fo  that  they  cut  and 
deftroy  whatever  happens  in 
their  way,  and  are  very  fer- 
viceable  in  a  Sea  Battle,  to 
cut  the  Enemies  Sails. 

SHOULDER  of  a  Baft  ion,  - 
is  where  the  Face  arid  the 
Flank  meet. 

SIDES  of  Horn-works ,  Te- 
nailles.  Crown-works ,  &c.  are 
thofe  parts  of  their  Ramparts 
which  reach  from  the  Border 
of  the  Fofs  of  the  Place,  to  the 
Head  of  the  Work,  which  in 
Horn -works  and  Tenails  are 
parallel ;  fometimes  thefeSides 
are  no  longer  than  the  reach 
of  a  Mufquet-Shot,  and  are 
then  defended  from  the  Faces 
of  the  Place  ;  but  when  they 
are  longer,  they  have  either 
Flanks  made  in  the  long  Sides, 
which  are  then  faid  to  have 
Shoulders  ;  or  elfe  they  are 
indented  or  made  with  Redans, 
or  with  Traverfes  or  crofs  En¬ 
trenchments  in  the  Ditch, 

SIEGE,  is  the  Encamp¬ 
ment  of  an  Army  entrenched 
and  fortified  round  a  place  with 
an  Intention  to  take  it.  When 
a  General  defigns  to  befiege  a 
Place,  he  muft  Hrft  order  it  to 
be  invefted  by  aBody  ofHorfe, 
under  the  Command  of  aLieu- 
tenant-General,  to  prevent  a- 
ny  Succours  from  entering  the 
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Place.  The  mothod  of  en¬ 
camping  in  a  Siege  differs  from 
that  on  aMarch  ;  for  in  a  Siege 
the  Army  furrounds  the  Place 
that  nothing  may  enter,  and 
lies  without  Cannon-fhot  of 
the  Town.  If  the  Place  be 
fituated  on  a  River*  part  of  the 
Army  is  detached  to  the  other 
fide  ;  and  Bridges  of  Commu¬ 
nication  are  made  above  and 
below  theTown/withRedoubts 
guarded  by  a  Body  of  Foot.  If 
the  Place  be  encompaffed  with 
Mountains,  they  poflefs  all  the 
Heights  from  whence  they  can 
gaul  the  Enemy.  At  a  Siege 
the  Army  encamps  with  their 
Backs  to  the  Place ;  Battalions 
and  Squadrons  interlined.  The 
Engineers  trace  the  Lines  of 
Circumvallation  and  Contra- 
vallation,  with  Redoubts  and 
Angles,  at  proper  Didances, 
and  every  Regiment  works  at 
the  Place  appointed  them.  The 
Line  of  Circumvallation  is 
without  the  Camp  to  prevent 
Succours.  The  Line  of  Con- 
travallation,  is  that  betwixt 
the  Army  and  the  Place,  and 
it  covers  the  Befiegers  from 
the  Sallies  of  the  Garrifon. 
When  the  General  has  difpo- 
fedhis  Camps,  and  placed  his 
Guards,  and  edablifhed  the 
Lieutenant  Generals  to  com¬ 
mand  in  the  particular  Quar¬ 
ters,  with  Orders  for  theirCon- 
du&,  he  goes  with  the  Engi¬ 
neers  to  view  the  Place, and  or¬ 
ders  the  Attack  in  the  Quarter 
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he  judges  the  weakeft  ;  but 
becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  find 
two  places  fituated  after  the 
fame  manner,  fo  it  is  hard  to 
make  two  Sieges  in  the  fame 
way  y  for  there  are  fome 
Towns,  where  without  open¬ 
ing  Trenches,  theBefiegers  ad¬ 
vance  immediately  and  lodge 
themfelves  on  the  Coun- 
terfearp,  by  the  Facilitati¬ 
on  ofj  Hollow  Ways,  Ruins, 
Cavities,  or  weak  Suburbs. 
And  there  are  others,  where 
the  Ground  is  better  managed, 
where  within  Cannon-fhot  of 
the  Out-works,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  which  can  facilitat  e  the 
Enemies  Approaches.  To  fuch 
fort  of  places,  which  are  not 
the  worft,  there  muft  beTren- 
ches  and  Approaches  to  gain 
theGround  foot  by  foot, which 
renders  fuch  Sieges  dangerous 
and  very  long,  becaufe  of  ma¬ 
ny  Accidents  which  happen 
daily  in  the  Attacks,  Sallies, 
and  Mines,  and  other  Acci¬ 
dents  of  War. 

To  make  er  form  a  Siege , 
there  mull  be  an  Army  fuffici- 
ent  to  furnilh  5  or  6Reliefs  for 
theTrenches,  Pioneers,  Guards, 
Convoys,  Efcorts,  and  what 
elfe  may  happen :  An  Artillery, 
with  Magazines  furnifhed  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Am¬ 
munition,  andProvifions  :  And 
an  Hofpital  with  Phyficians, 
Surgeons,  drc.  and  Medicines. 

To  turn  a  Siege  into  a  Block¬ 
ade 
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ode, is  to  give  over  the  Attacks, 
and  poflefs  all  the  Avenues 
leading  to  the  Place,  to  hin¬ 
der  any  Succours  or  Convoys 
getting  into  it,  with  a  De.fign 
i  to,  take  it  by  Famine. 

S1LLON,  is  a  Work  raifed 
in  the  middle  of  a  Fofs,  to  de¬ 
fend  it  when  it  is  too  wide  : 

:  It  has  no  particular  Form, 
fometimes  being  made  with 
little  Baftions,  Half-Moons,  & 
Redans,  which  are  lower  than 
f.  the  Works  of  the  Place,  but 
.  higher  than  the  Covert- Way. 
This  Work  is  now  called  En¬ 
velope. 

SIXAIN,  an  antient  Order 
■  of  Battle  for  fix  Battalions, 
xvhich,  fuppofing  them  all  in  a 
Line,  is  formed  thus.  The  fe- 
cond  and  fifth  Battalions  ad¬ 
vance  and  make  the  Van,  the 
firft  and  fixth  fall  to  the  Rear, 
leaving  the  third  and  fourth  to 
form  the  Body.  Each  Bat¬ 
talion  ought  to  have  a  Squa¬ 
dron  on  its  Right,  and  ano¬ 
ther  on  its  Left.  Any  number 
of  Battalions  produced  of  the 
number  fix,  may  be  drawn  up 
by  this  Order  ;  fo  1 1  Battali- 
y  ons  may  be  put  into  two  Six¬ 
ains ,  and  1 3  Battalions  in  3 
Sixains. 

;  SKIRMISH,  a  fudden  En- 

•  counter  between  two  fmallBo- 
dies  of  Men,  without  Order. 

•  To  SPIN  Hay,  is  to  twift  it 
up  in  Ropes  very  hard  for  an 
Expedition  in  the  Winter 

;  time;  each  Trooper  carrying 
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as  much  as  he  can  behind  him. 

SPUNGE  of  a  £z//2,is  a  long 
Staff  put  into  a  roll  of  W«od, 
which  is  covered  over  with  a 
Sheep-fkin,  the  Wool  out¬ 
wards,  to  fpunge  and  clean  the 
Gun.  As  foon  as  the  Gun  has 
fired,  a  Matrofs  is  ready  with 
the  Spunge,  while  another 
claps  his  Finger  on  the  Vent 
to  flop  the  Air,  and  Hide  what 
Fire  may  remain  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  The  Spunge,  Rammer, 
and  Ladle,  after  the  Gun  is 
loaded,  are  laid  under  her  be¬ 
twixt  the  Wheels. 

SQUADRON,  is  a  fmall 
Body  of  Horfe,  compofed  of 
3  Troops,  each  50  Troopers, 
making  130,  and  fometimes 
200,  when  theTroops  are  lar¬ 
ger,  but  never  above  that  ;be- 
caufe  a  greater  number  can  • 
never  be  advantageoufly  pof- 
ted,  nor  have  room  to  a£t  in 
narrow  Grounds.  The  eldeft 
Troop  takes  always  the  Right 
of  the  Squadron  ;  the  fecond 
the  Left,  and  the  youngeft  the 
Centre.  A  Squadron  is  always 
drawn  up  three  deep,  that  is 
to  fay  in  three  Pranks  ;  having 
the  length  of  aHorfe,  or  rather 
more  between  Rank  and  Rank. 
The  Standard  is  always  in  the 
Centre  of  the  firft  Rank. 
When  the  Army  is  encamped, 
aSquadron  of  Horfe  is  allowed 
30  Paces  for  their  Front,  and 
30  Paces  Interval  between  one 
Squadron  and  another  ;  on  a 

March 
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March  the  Squadrons  of  the 
feme  Column  ought  to  keep 
a  convenient  didance. 

SQUARE  Battalion  of  Men, 
is  that  which  is  compofed  ofan 
equal  number  of  Men  in  Rank 
and  File,  or  when  the  number 
of  Men  in  each  File,  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  Men  in  each 
Rank.  Square  Battalion  of 
Ground ,  is  when  the  Ground 
of  the  Flanks  is  pf  the  feme 
Extent,  as  the  Ground  of  the 
Front  and  Rear.  To  make  a 
fquare  Battalion  of  Men,  whofe 
number  is  known,  as  5°>  ta^e 
the  neared  Radix  or  fquare 
Root,  which  is  feven,  for  the 
number  of  Men  in  Rank  and 
File.  To  make  a  fquare  Bat¬ 
talion  of  Ground,  the  number 
being  likewife  determined,  as 
60,  Mane ffon  Mallet  fays,  that 
Number  muft  be  multiplied  by 
3,  which  is  the  number  of  Feet 
that  every  Man  takes  in  Front, 
and  the  Product  180  divided 
by  7,  which  is  the  number  of 
Feet  that  each  Man  taketh,up 
in  deepnefs,  or  the  didance  of 
theRanks  ;  theQuotient  is  25  ; 
the  fquare  Root  of  which  is  5, 
which  is  the  number  of  Men  in 
each  File  ;  and  if  by  this  Ra¬ 
dix  5,  you  divide 60,  theQuo¬ 
tient  is  12  for  the  number  of 
Men  in  each  Rank. 

Hallow  Square ,  is  a  Body  of 
Foot  drawn  up  with  an  empty 
fpace  in  the  middle  for  the  Co¬ 
lours,  Drums  and  Baggage, 
facing,  and  covered  by  the 
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Pikes  every  way,  to  oppofe  the 
Horfe. 

STANDARD,  is  a  piece  of 
Silk  or  Damafk,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  fquare  ;  on  which  is 
Embroidered,  the  Arms,  De¬ 
vice,  or  Cypher  of  the  Prince, 
or  of  the  Colonel  *,  It  is  fixed 
on  a  Launce  about  8  or  9  Foot 
long,  and  carried  in  the  Cen¬ 
tre  of  the  fir  d Rank  of  theSqua- 
dron  ;  in  rainy  or  bad  Weather, 
it  has  aCafe  of  Leather  over  it. 

STAR-REDOUBTS  are 
now  out  of  Ufe.  They  were 
made  with  Saliant  and  Re-en- 
tritig  Angles,  and  had  from  5 
to  8  Points  ;  and  each  of  their 
Sides  or  Faces  was  from  12  to 
25  Fathom  long. 

SUB-BRIGADEER,  is  a 
Pod  in  the  Troops  of  Guards, 
next  under  a  Brigadeer. 

Sub -Lieutenant,  is  an  Officer 
in  Regiments  of  F'ufeleers 
where  there  are  no  Enfigns, 
having  aCotnmifdon  as  young- 
eft  Lieutenant,  and  Pay  only 
as  E align  ;  but  takes  place  of 
all  Enfigns,  except  theGuards. 

Subfijience ,  is  theMoney  paid 
to  the  Soldiers  weekly,  not  a- 
mounting  to  their  full  Pay;be- 
caufe  their  Cloaths,  Accoutre¬ 
ments,  Tents,  Bread,  &c.  are 
to  be  paid  ;  it  is  likewife  the 
Money  paid  the  Officers  upon 
Accompt,  till  their  Accompts 
be  made  up,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  once  a  Year,  and  then  they 
are  paid  their  Arrears. 

Sut>- 
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Subdivifions,  are  the  leder 
Parcels,  into  which  aRegiment 
is  divided  in  marching,  being 
half  the  greater  Divifion9. 

Surface ,  in  Fortification,  is 
that  part  of  the  exterior  Side, 
which  is  terminated  by  the 
Flank  prolonged  or  extended, 
and  the  Angle  of  the  neared; 
Badion.  The  Doable  of  this 
Line  with  the  Curtin,  ds  equal 
to  the  exterior  Side. 

SUTLER, is  he  who  follows 
the  Army  to  fell  all  forts  of 
Provifions  to  the  Troops. 
They  pitch  in  the  Rear  of 
each  Regiment,  and  about  the 
Generals  Quarters. 

SWALLOW3-TAIL,  is  an 
Out-Work  differing  only  from 
a  fingle  Tenaille,  in  that  its 
Sides  are  not  parallel, like  thofe 
of  aTenaille  ;  but  if  prolong’d, 
would  meet  and  form  an  Angle 
on  the  middle  of  the  Curtin  ; 
its  Head  or  Front  is  compofed 
of  two  Faces  forming  a  Re-en- 
tring  Angle.  This  Work  is 
extraordinary  well  flanked  and 
defended  by  the  Works  of  the 
Place,  which  difcover  all  the 
Length  of  its  longSides.  But 
their  great  Fault  is  their  not 
covering  diffidently  the  Flanks 
of  the  oppofite  Badions. 

T. 

TAIL  of  the  Trenches,  or 
Opening  of  the  Trenches,  is  the 
Pod  where  the  Befiegers  begin 
to  break  Ground  to  cover 
themfelves  from  the  Fire  of  the 
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Place,  in  advancing  the  Lines 
of  Approach. 

TALUS,  is  the  Slope  given 
to  the  Rampart  or  Wall,  that 
it  may  dand  the  fader.  All 
Ramparts  ought  to  have  a  Ta¬ 
lus  on  each  fide  ;  that  is,  they 
ought  to  be  broader  at  the  Ba¬ 
ds,  than  at  the  Top  :  the  one 
is  called  the  Exterior  Talus, 
and  the  other  the  Interior  Ta¬ 
lus.  And  there  is  like  wife  a 
fuperiour  Talus. 

Exterior  Talus,  is  the  Slope 
given  to  a  Work,  on  the  fide 
towards  the  Country,  and! 
ought  to  be  as  fmall  as  pofli- 
ble,  that  the  Enemy  may  not 
find  it  eafy  to  be  mounted,  ei¬ 
ther  by  Scalade  or  otherwife. 
But  if  the  Earth  be  not  good, 
the  Talus  mud  be  large,  that  it 
may  keep  it  up  the  better.  In 
fuch  a  cafe  it  were  good  to 
fupport  the  Earth  with  aWall, 
which  the  French  call  Chemife , 
when  it  is  not  thick, and  other - 
wife  Revetement,  which  digni¬ 
fies  cloathing  or  fencing,  to 
make  the  Earth  lad  longer,  and 
to  fave  the  making  too  large  a 
Talus .  This  Wall  ought  to 
have  a  fmall  Talus  of  a  fifth  or 
fixth  part  of  its  height,  and  for 
a  Reinforcement  it  is  generally 
fupported  in  the  infide  by 
Counter-forts,  or  a  fort  of 
Buttre/fes. 

Interior  Talus,  is  the  Slope 
of  the  Work  next  the  Town, 
which  is  much  larger  than  that 
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of  the  outfide  ;  and  has  at  the 
Angles  of  the  Gorge, and  feme- 
times  in  the  middle  of  the  Cur¬ 
tin,  Ramps,  or  Hoping  Rbads, 
to  mount  upon  the  Terre -plein 
of  the  Rampart.  The  Interior 
Talus  of  the  Parapet,  ought  to 
be  very  fmall,  that  the  Men 
may  with  more  eafe  fire  over 
it.  See  Profile . 

Superior  Talus  of  the  Para- 
jpet,  is  the  Slope  on  the  top  of 
the  Parapet.  This  Slope  al¬ 
lows  theSoldiers  to  defend  the 
Covert  Way  with  fmall  Shot, 
which  they  could  not  do  were 
it  level. 

TATTOU,  fee  Retreat, 

TEMOINS,  is  a  French 
Term  for  the  pieces  of  Earth 
left  Handing  as  Marks  or  Wit- 
nefies,  in  ths  Fofiees  of  Places 
they  are  emptying,  to  the  end 
they  may  know  exactly  how 
many  cubical  Fathoms  of  Feet 
of  Earth  has  been  carried  away, 
thereby  to  pay  the  Work-men. 

TENAlLLE,  is  an  Out- 
Work  longer  than  broad, 
Whofe  long  Sides  are  parallel  ; 
and  is  either  fingle  or  double. 
There  are  likewife  Tenailles  in 
the  Fofs. 

Single  Tenaille ,  is  a  Work 
whofe  Front  is  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  Country,  having 
twoFaces  forming  aRe-entring 
Angle  ;  its  two  long  Sides  ter¬ 
minate  on  the  Counterfcarp, 
bppofite  to  the  Angle  of  the 
Shoulder. 

Double  Tenaille f  is  a  Work 
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whofe  Front  having  fourFaces^ 
forms  two  Re-entring,  and 
three  Sallant  Angles  ;  its  long 
Sides  are  likewife  parallel,  and 
terminate  on  the  Counterfcarp, 
oppofite  to  the  Angle  of  the 
Shoulder.  Roth  the  fingle  and 
doubleTehailles  have  this  fault, 
that  they  are  not  flanked  or  de** 
fended  at  theRe-entring  Angle, 
becaufe  the  heighth  of  the  Pa¬ 
rapet  hinders  theSoldiers  front 
difcoveriiig  before  that  Angle. 
Therefore  Tenailles  are  only 
made  wheri  there  is  not  time 
enough  to  make  Horn  works. 
TheRamparts,  Parapets, Fofles* 
Covert-Way,  and  Glacis  of 
Tenailles,  are  the  fame  with  o- 
ther  Out -Works. 

Tenaille  in  the  Fofs,  is  a  low 
Work  raifed  before  the  Curtin 
ifr  the  middle  df  the  Fofs,  and 
is  of  three  different  forts.  The 
firfl  is  compofed  of  a  Cur  tin  j 
two  Flanks,  and  two  Faces. 
The  Rampart  of  the  Curtin, in¬ 
cluding  the  Parapet  andTalus, 
is  but  five  Fathom  thick,  but 
the  Rampart  of  the  Flanks  and 
Faces  is  feven.  The  fecond  is 
compofed  only  of  two  Faces, 
made  on  theLines  of  Defence, 
whofe  Rampart  and  Faces  are 
parallel.  The  third  differs 
from  the  laft,  only  in  having 
its  Rampart  parallel  to  tlieCur- 
tin  of  the  Place.  All  thefe 
forts  are  very  good  Defences 
for  the  Fofs,  and  lie  fo  low, 
that  they  cannot  be  hurt  by 
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the  Befiegers  Cannon,  till  it 
be  on  the  Covert-Way. 

Tenaille  of  a  Place ,  or  Front 
of  a  Place ,  i9  what  is  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  Points  of 
two  Neighbouring  Baftions,  as 
the  Faces,  the  Flanks,  and  the 
Curtin.  So  it  is  faid,  The  E- 
nemy  attacked  the  whole  Te - 
7iaille  of  a  Place,  when  they 
made  two  Attacks  on  the  Fa- 
ces  of  the  two  Baftions. 

TERRE  PLEIN  of  a  Ram- 
part,-  is  the  Horizontal  Superfi¬ 
cies  of  the  Rampart,  between 
the  Interior  Talus  and  theBan- 
quett  ;  Yts  on  the  Terreplein , 
that  the  Defendants  go  and 
come  ;  it  is  likewife  thePaftage 
of  the  Rounds. 

To  TERTIATE  Piece , 
is  to  examine  whether  it  has 
the  due  thicknefs  of  Metal  in 
every  place,  and  Whether  it  be 
true  bored. 

TOISE,  is  a  Meafure  ufed 
by  the  French  Engineers  in  all 
their  Fortifications,  and  is  fix 
Foot  ;  a  fquare  Toife  is  36 
fquare  Feet,  and  a  cubical7tfj/£ 
is  216  cubical  Feet. 

TOMPION,  is  a  Stopple  of 
Wood  or  Cork,  which  is  ufed 
in  loading  a  Mortar  ;  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Chamber,  and  is  drove 
hard  in  after  the  Powder,  and 
the  Bomb  is  placed  above  it  ; 
it  ferves  by  confining  the  Pow¬ 
der,  to  make  it  burft  out  with 
the  more  Violence.  Tampion 
is  likewife  aSropple  of  Wood  for 
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the  Mouth  of  the  Mortar  or 
Gun,  to  keep  out  the  Rain. 

TRAN  SUM,  is  a  piece  of 
Wood  which  goes  a-crofs  be¬ 
twixt  the  Cheeks  of  a  Gun- 
Carriage,  or  of  a  Gin,  to  keep 
them  fixed  together  ;  each 
Tranfum  in  aCarriage  is  ftreng- 
thened  by  a  Bolt  of  Iron . 

TRAVERS,  is  a  Trench 
with  a  little  Parapet, fometimes 
two, one  On  each  fide  ;  to  ferve 
as  a  Cover  from  the  Enemy 
that  might  come  on  theirFlank  : 
fometimes  it  is  covered  over¬ 
head  with  Planks,  and  loaded 
with  Earth.  They  are  like¬ 
wife  advantageous  in  flopping 
the  Enemy’s  Way,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  enfiladed.  They 
are  likewife  a  good  Defence  in 
a  dry  Fofs,  in  making  the  Pa¬ 
rapet  on  the  fide  next  the  op- 
pofife  Flank. 

Traverfe  in  d  'wet  Fofs ,  is 
made  by  throwinginto  theFofs 
over  againft  the  place  where 
the  Miner  is  to  be  put  to  the 
Foot  of  the  Wall,  abundance 
of  Saucifions,  Joyfts,  and  other 
pieces  of  Wood,  with  Fafcines, 
Stones,  Earth,  and  all  other 
things  which  can  help  to  fill 
up  the  Fofs,  and  be  capable  of 
carrying  a  Gallery  for  fuch  as 
ufe  if. 

Traverfe  is  likewife  a  Wall 
of  Earth  or  Stone  crofs  a  Work 
which  is  commanded,  to  cover 
the  Men. 

To  Traverfe  a  Cun  or  Mor¬ 
tar } 
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tar ,  is  to  bring  her  about  wltfy 
Hand-fpikes  tp  the  Right  or 
Left,  till  (he  is  pointed  exa&ly 
at  the  Object. 

Trench ,  which  is  likewife 
called  Lines  of  Approach,  and 
Lines  of  Attack,  is  a  Way  hol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Earth,  inForm  of 
a  Fofs, having  a  Parapet  towards 
the  Place  befieged,  when  the 
Earth  can  be  removed  ;  or  elfe 
it  is  an  Elevation  of  Fafcines, 

Gabions, Wool-Packs, and  fuch 

other  things  that  can  cover  the 
Men,  and  that  does  not  fly  in 
pieces  or  fplinters  to  hurt 
them  :  This  is  to  be  done 
when  the  Ground  is  rocky, but 
when  the  Earth  is  good,  the 
Trench  is  carried  on  with  lefs 
trouble  ;  and  theEngineer  is  to 
demand  only  Proviflon  of 
Spades,  Shovels,  and  Pickaxes, 
to  enlarge  the  Trench  5  foot 
deep,  and  two  Fathoms  wide. 
The  greatefl  Fault  a  Trench 
can  have,  is  to  be  enfiladed  ; 
to  prevent  which  they  are  ufual- 
!y  carried  on  with  Turnings 
and  Elbows.  As  the  Trenches 
are  never  carried  on  but 
in  the  Night-time  by  the  Men, 
therefore  tbfe  Ground  ought  to 
be  exadfly  viewed,  in  the  Day. 
On  the  Angles  or  Sides  of  the 
Trench,  there  ought  to  be 
Lodgments  or  Epaalments  in 
form  of  Traverfes,  to  hinder 
the  Sallies  of  the  Garrifon,  and 
favour  the  Advancement  of  the 
Trenches,  and  to  fuftain  the 
Work-men.  Thefe  Lodgments 
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are  fmall  Trenches  fronting 
the  Place  befieged,  and  joining 
the  Trench  at  one  end.  The 
Platforms  for  the  Batteries  arc 
made  behind  the  Trenches, the 
firfl:  at  a  good  Diftance,  to  be 
ufed  only  againfl:  Sallies  of  the 
Garrifon  ;  at  theApproaehes  of 
the  Place,  to  difmount  the 
Artillery  of  the  Befieged  :  The 
Batteries  for  the  Breaches  are 
made,  when  the  Trenches  are 
advanced  near  the  Covert  Way- 
If  there  be  two  attacks,  there 
mud  be  Lines  of  Communica¬ 
tion  orBoyaus  between  the  two, 
with  Places  of  Arms,  at  con¬ 
venient  Diftances.  The  Tren¬ 
ches  ought  to  be  fix  or  feven 
foot  high  with  the  Parapet, 
which  ought  to  be  five  Foot 
thick,  and  have  Banquets  for 
the  Soldiers  to  mount  upon. 

Returns  of  a  Trench ,  are  the 
Elbows  and  Turnings,  which 
form  the  Lines  of  Approach, 
and  are  made  as  near  as  can  be 
parallel  to  the  Defences  of  the 
Place,  to  prevent  their  being 
enfiladed. 

To  mount  the  Trenches ,  is  to 
mount  Guard  in  theTrenches. 
To  relieve  the  Trenches ,  is  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Guards  of  the  Tren¬ 
ches.  To  difmount  theTrenches , 
is  to  come  off  theGuard  of  the 
Trenches.  To  cleanfe  or  four 
the  Trenches,  is  to  make  a  vi¬ 
gorous  Sally  upon  the  Guard 
of  the  Trenches  ;  forcing 
them  to  quit  the  Ground , 
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breaking  down  the  Parapet, 
filling  up  the  Trench,  and 
nailing  their  Cannon. 

Counter-Trenches  .are  Tren¬ 
ches  made  againd  the  Befieg- 
ers,  which  confequently  have 
their  Parapet  turned  againd 
the  Enemies  Approaches,  and 
are  enfiladed  from  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Place,  on  purpofe  to 
render  them  ufelefs  to  the  E- 
nemy,  if  they  chance  to  be 
Mailers  qf  them  \  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  enfiladed  or 
commanded  by  any  Height  in 
the  Enemies  Pofiefilon. 

TROOP  of  Horfe  or  Dra¬ 
goons,  is  a  finall  Body  of  about 
50  or  60  ;  fometimes  more, 
fometimes  lefs  5  commanded 
by  a  Captain.  Each  Troop 
has,  befides  a  Captain, a  Lieu¬ 
tenant, Cornet, Quarter-Mailer, 
and  three  Corporals,  who  are 
the  lowed  Officers  in  a  Troop . 
A  Regiment  of  Light  Horfe  in 
England,  con  fids  of  fix  Troops, 
and  fometimes  nine. 

TRUMPET,  each  Troop 
of  Horfe  has  two  Trumpets . 
The  found  of  theTrumpet  be¬ 
fore  a  March,  is  to  Boot  and 
Saddle,  at  which  theTroopers 
get  themlelves  ready  to  mount ; 
this  is  founded  when  the 
‘Drums  beat  the  General. 
When  the  AlTembly  is  bear, 
the  Trumpet  founds  to  Horfe , 
and  they  all  mount ;  the  third 
Is  to  march *  The  Trumpets 
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likewife  found  a  Charge  inDay 
of  Battle,  and  the  Retreat  at 
Night. 

TRUNIONS  of  a  Gun,  are 
the  two  Pieces  of  Metal  flick¬ 
ing  out  on  the  Tides  of  a  Piece, 
by  which  it  fwings  in  its  Car¬ 
riage.  They  are  generally  the 
Diameter  of  the  Ball  of  the 
Piece  in  Length,  and  their  Di¬ 
ameter  is  the  fame  with  theDi- 
ameter  of  the  Ball.  The  Axis 
of  the  Trunions,  is  equal  with 
the  lowermod  Side  pf  the 
Chace  of  the  Cun. 

V. 

VAN,  or  Van-Guard,  is  that 
part  of  theArmy  which  marches 
in  the  Front.  See  Guard . 

VEDETTE,  is  a  Centiyon 
Horfe-back,  or  a  Trooper  up- 
a  Gentry  Pod.  His  Horfe 
Head  is  towards  thePlace  from 
whence  any  Danger  is  feared, 
and  his  Caribine  is  advanced 
with  the  Butt  End  againd  his 
right  Thigh  ;  when  the  Army 
lies  encamped, there  are  Vedetts 
poded  at  all  Avenues,  and  on 
riling  Grounds,  to  watch  for 
its  Security. 

To  VIEW  a  Place  in  order 
to  befiege  it,  which  th t  French 
call  Reconnoitre,  is  when  the 
General  accompanied  by  the 
Engineer, rides  round  thePlace, 
pbferving  the  Situation  of  it, 
with  the  Nature  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  about  it  5  thereby  to  judge 
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of  the  mod  convenient  Place 
for  opening  the  Trenches,  and 
carrying  on  the  Approaches  ; 
to  find  proper  Places  for  en¬ 
camping  the  Army,  for  the 
Lines  of  Circumvallation  and 
Contravallation,  and  for  the 
Park  of  Artillery. 

To  View,  or  Reconnoitre  an 
Enemy ,  is  to  get  as  near  their 
Camp  as  poflible,  to  fee  the 
Nature  of  the  Ground,  and 
the  Avenues  to  it,  to  find  out 
the  Strength  and  Weaknefs  of 
their  Encampment,  where  they 
may  be  belt  attacked,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  proper  to  hazard 
bringing  them  to  Action.  Par¬ 
ties  of  Horfe,  are  generally  fent 
put  to  view  theEnemiesMarch, 
to  know  whither  it  tends, 
thereby  to  guefs  at  their  De- 
figns,  and  to  regulate  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Army  accordingly. 

To  view  or  reconnoitre ,is  like- 
wife  when  theQuarter-Mafter- 
General,  with  a  flrong  Party 
of  Horfe,  goes  to  view  the 
Ways  for  the  March  of  the  Ar¬ 
my,  and  to  find  the  moft  con¬ 
venient  Place  for  an  Encamp*; 
ment. 

VOLUNTEERS,  are  Per- 
fons  of  Quality,  who  ferve  in 
the  Army,  without  being  en¬ 
gaged  to  any  Captain ;  but  up¬ 
on  their  ownExpence  are  ready 
upon  all  Occalions  to  gain  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Preferment,  by  expo- 
fmg  themfelves  in  the  Service. 

W 

WADD,  is  a  Stopper  of 
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Hay  or  Straw  forced  into  a 
Gun  upon  the  Powder,  to  keep 
it  clofe  in  the  Chamber  ;  when 
it  is  home  at  the  Powder,  the 
Gunner  gives  it  generally  three 
thumps  with  theR*ammer  Head, 

WAD-HOOK  or  Worm, 
is  a  final  1  Iron  turned  Serpent* 
wife,  like  a  Screw,  and  put 
upon  the  end  of  a  long  Staff, 
to  draw  out  the  Wad  of  a  Gun 
when  fhe  is  to  be  unloaded. 

Waggon  -  Majler -  General,  is 
he  who  has  the  ordering  and 
marching  of  the  Baggage  of  the 
Army.  On  a  Day  of  March, 
he  meets  the  Baggage  at  the 
Place  appointed  in  the  Orders, 
and  marfhals  it  according  to  the 
Rank  of  the  Brigade  or  Regi¬ 
ment  each  Waggon  belongs  to, 
and  marches  it  according  to  the 
Rout  given  him, which  is  fome- 
times  in  one  Column,  fome- 
times  in  two  ;  fometimes  after 
the  Artillery,  and  fometimes 
the  Baggage  of  each  Column 
follows  theirRefpedfiveColumn 

WARNING-PIECE,  is  the 
Gun  which  fires  every  Night 
about  Sun- Set,  to  give  Notice 
to  the  Drums  and  Trumpets 
of  theArmy,to  beat  and  found 
the  Retreat  or  Tattou,  which 
is  likewife  called  fetting  the 
Watch. 

WELL,  is  a  Depth  funk  in 
the  Ground  by  theMiner,  from 
whence  he  runs  out  Branches 
or  Galleries  in  Search  of  the 
EnemiesMine  to  difappoint  it, 

or 
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or  to  make  a  Mine. 

WHEEL,  is  a  Word  of 
Command,  when  a  Battalion  is 
to  alter  their  Front.  When  a 
Battalion  is  to  wheel  to  the 
Right,  every  Man  moves  and 
wheels  from  the  Left  to  the 
Right,  only  the  Man  on  the 
right  Angle  turns  very  llowly, 
being  as  it  were  the  Hinge  on 
which  the  reft  move*  When 
a  Battalion  is  commanded  to 
wheel  to  the  Left,  the  Soldier 
on  the  left  Angle  turns  (lowly, 
while  the  Right  wheels  from 
the  Right  to  the  Left.  When 
the  Word  of  Command  Wheel, 
is  given  to  a  Divifion  of  Men 
upon  a  March,  if  it  be  to  the 
Right,  the  Right-hand  Man 
keeps  his  Ground, turning  only 
on  the  Heel,  while  the  Left- 
hand  Man  moves  about  quick, 
till  he  makes  an  even  Line 
with  the  Right-hand  Man. 
If  it  be  Wheel  to  the  Left,  the 
contrary  is  to  be  obferved.  To 
wheel  by  fingle  Ranks,  if  it  be 
to  the  Right,  the  Right-hand 
Man  of  each  Rank  turns  on 
his  Heel,  while  the  Left-hand 
Men  move  round,  and  the 
whole  are  formed  into  one 
Rank,  fronting  as  their  Flank 
was  before.  To  reduce  them 
into  Ranks  again,  the  Left- 
hand  Men  turn  on  their  Heels, 
while  the  Right-hand  Men 
move  round.  ,  The  motion  of 
wheeling  is  of  great  ufe,  if  a 
Battalion  be  threatned  with  an 
Attack  upon  its  Flank;  or  if 
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there  be  a  Defign  #of  falling 
upon  the  Enemies  Flanks. 
Squadrons  of  Horfe  wheel  af? 
ter  the  fame  manner. 

WICKET,  is  a  fmall  Door 
in  a  Gate  of  a  fortified  Place, 
at  which  a  Man  on  Foot  may 
get  in,  which  is  fometimes  open¬ 
ed  when  the  Gate  is  ordered  to 
be  kept  (hut.  The  Height  of 
it  is  about  three  Foot  and  a 
half,  the  Breadth  two. 

WINDAGE  of  a  Gun,  is  the 
Difference  between  the  Di¬ 
ameter  of  the  Bore,  and  the  Di¬ 
ameter  of  the  Ball  ;  for  fince 
theBalls  are  rough, if  they  were 
not  fomewhat  lefs  than  the 
Bore,  they  might  jamme  in  the 
Piece  ;  fo  the  Winnage  of  a 
Demi-Culverin  is  a  quarter  of 
an  Inch. 

WINDLACE,  is  a  Roller 
of  Wood,  fquare  at  each  End, 
through  which  are  either  Crofs 
Holes  for  Hand -Spikes,  or 
Staves  acrofs,to  turn  it  round  ; 
by  this  means  it  draws  a  Cord, 
one  End  of  which  is  faftened 
to  fome  Weight  which  it  raifes 
up.  They  are  ufed  in  Gins, 
and  about  Dutch  Mortars,  tq 
help  to  elevate  them. 

Wings  cf  a  Battalion ,  are  the 
Right  and  Left-Hand  Files  ; 
when  a  Battalion  is  drawn  up, 
the  Diviilons  on  the  Right  and 
Left  are  called  the  Wings. 

WORD  in  an  Army  orGar- 
rifon,  Mark  of  Diftimftion,  by 
which  Spies  or  treacherous 

Perfons 
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Perfons  are  known  ;  it  ferves 
like  wife  to  prevent  Surprizes. 
It  is  given  out  every  Night  by 
the  General  to  the  Lieutenant 
General,  or  Major  General  of 
the  Day,  who  gives  it  to  the 
Majors  of  Brigades,  they  to  the 
Adjutants,  who  give  it  firfl  to 
their  Field-Officers,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  a  Serjeant  of  each 
Company,  who  carry  it  to  the 
Subalterns.  In  a  Garriforl  it 
is  given  by  the  Governour  af¬ 
ter  the  Gates  are  ffiut,  to  the 
Town-Major,  who  gives  it  to 
the  Adjutants,  and  they  to  the 
Serjeants. 

Words  of  Command \  are  the 
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Terms  ufed  by  Officers  in  ex- 
ercifing  Battalions  or  Squa¬ 
drons,  or  when  they  are  upon 
A&ion. 

WORKS  ;  all  the  Fortifi¬ 
cations  about  a  Place,  are  cal¬ 
led  the  Works  of  the  Place  ; 
and  more  particularly  all  de* 
tached  Works,  are  called  the 
Out- Works. 

Y 

YOUNGER  Officer,  is  he 
whofe  Commiffion  is  of  a  later 
Date. 

Younger  Regiment,  is  that 
which  is  of  a  ffiorter  Bandings 
with  Relation  to  another. 
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